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PETTY’S PLACE IN THE HISTORY OF 
ECONOMIC THEORY. 


THE economic and statistical writings of Sir William 
Petty (1628-1687) are only a fraction of the total output 
of his diligent pen. Still their bulk is as great as that of 
Ricardo’s Principles and nearly twice that of Menger’s 
Grundsdtze.* To give an exhaustive account of them in 
the pages of this Journal is, therefore, impracticable. 
Lack of space equally with lack of knowledge precludes 
likewise the indication here of all the actual or possible 
relations between them and the writings of later econo- 
mists. This is, however, by no means a ground for un- 
mixed regret. Laborious disentanglement of the course 
of thought concerning this or that economic problem has, 
no doubt, its usefulness. But the value of such elaborate 
Dogmengeschichte as has been produced by Zuckerkandl t 

* The original pamphlets have b searce. They are reprinted in The 
Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, together with the Observations upon the 


Bills of Mortality, more probably by Captain John Graunt. Edited by C. H. 
Hull. Cambridge: at the University Press. 1899, 2 vols., 8vo. 


+ Zur Theorie des Preises, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der geschichilichen 
Entwickelung der Lehre, 1889. 
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and Bergmann *—TI select two writers who assign to 
Petty a prominent place — seems to lie quite as much in 
the intellectual] stimulus afforded by a comprehensive 
survey of the subject from differing points of view as in 
any contribution made to our understanding of the way 
in which knowledge grows or theory accretes. No doubt 
a closer and closer interfiliation of theories does take place 
as the class of professional economists becomes more numer- 
ous and active, the discussions in journals more frequent 
and animated. But two hundred years ago our apparatus 
for conserving and incubating economic ideas did not 
exist. Writers of that day for the most part turned 
their attention but casually to the field of economic 
pamphleteering, and were as disregardful of their prede- 
cessors as their successors were of them. In treating of 
a seventeenth-century economist, therefore, I believe that 
more false inferences will be avoided than truths over- 
passed by refusing to recognize any lines of descent 
except those that can be clearly proved in court. 


I. 


William Petty was born May 26, 1623, at Romsey, in 
Hampshire, where his father was a poor clothier. Like 
many another English refugee during the Civil War, he 
made his way, by various shifts, to Utrecht and Leyden. 
There, as well as in Amsterdam and Paris, he studied lan- 
guages, chemistry, and medicine. In 1648 the Parliament- 
ary party, bent upon reorganizing Royalist Oxford, made 
him Fellow of Brasenose College, and soon afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy. Two years later he was further ad- 
vanced to be physician for the army in Ireland, and soon 
became a confidant of Henry Cromwell, whom he served as 
clerk of the council at Dublin until shortly before the Res- 


* Geschichte der nationalékonomischen Krisentheorieen. 1895. 
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toration. -While there he executed with great success the 
famous “ Down Survey ” * of the forfeited lands of the re- 
bellious Irish. Incidentally he speculated in land debent- 
ures and laid the foundations of his large fortune. In 
1661 he was knighted by Charles II.; and, finding a little 
leisure for the first time in a decade, he turned his atten- 
tion once more to science. He helped to organize the 
Royal Society, in whose prenatal activities he had partici- 
pated at Oxford. He read several papers before it. He 
experimented at length with a “double bottom boat,” which 
seems to have been a sort of catamaran. In 1666 he re- 
sumed his residence in Ireland. There lawsuits about his 
lands and the demands of the flourishing “ industrial col- 
ony of Protestants” which he had established at Kenmare 
in Kerry took most of his time for the ensuing twenty 
years. He was able, however, to make repeated and pro- 
longed visits to London, and to agitate with vigor for 
fiscal reforms in Ireland. But the exchequer of Charles 
II. could ill afford to reject any proposal, however harm- 
ful to that island, which promised ready cash at White- 
hall; and Petty’s arguments in favor of the direct collec- 
tion of taxes and of establishing a statistical office fell 
upon deaf ears. The accession of James II., who as 
Duke of York and Lord High Admiral had taken an 
interest in Petty’s shipbuilding experiments, greatly 
raised his hopes of ultimate success; and he put forth 
a dozen essays to prove his case. But he was destined to 
renewed disappointment, and died December 16, 1687, his 
public aims unachieved.t 

Of Petty’s abilities his friends held an exalted opin- 
ion. Evelyn, for example, declared him so exceedingly 
nice in sifting and examining all possible contingencies 
that he ventured at nothing which was not demonstration. 
There was not in the whole world his equal for a superin- 

*So called because ‘‘ set down upon maps.”’ 

t On the biographies of Petty see note in Economic Writings, i. xiii. 
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tendent of manufactures and improvement of trade or to 
govern a plantation. “If I were a prince, I should make 
him my second counsellor at least. There is nothing 
difficult to him.... He never could get favor at court 
because he outwitted all the projectors who came near 
him. Having never known such another genius, I cannot 
but mention these particulars among a multitude of others 
that I could produce.” * 

The following are the titles of Petty’s economic writ- 
ings, with the probable years of their composition and the 
dates of their first publication. It will be noted that 
several of the most important were not printed until after 
his death. 


A Treatise of Tazes and Contributions, Written and printed in 
1662. 
Verbum Sapienti, or an Account of the Wealth and Expences of 
England, and the Method of raising Taxes in the most Equal 
Manner. Written in 1665, printed 1691. 


The Political Anatomy of Ireland. Written in 1671-72, printed 
1691. 
Political Arithmetick, or a Discourse concerning the Extent and 
Value of Lands, People, Buildings, ... etc. As the same relates... 
to the Territories of ... Great Britain, ... Holland, Zealand, and 
France. Written 1672-76, printed 1690 (and surreptitiously by a 
“ pirate ” of those days in 1683). 


Quantulumeunque concerning Money. Written 1682, printed 1695 
(and perhaps in 1682. Writings, ii. 488, 639). 

Another Essay in Political Arithmetick concerning the Growth of the 
City of London. Written 1682, printed 1683. (The first essay is 
lost.) 

Observations (and further Observation) upon the Dublin Bills of 
Mortality. Written and printed 1683 and 1686. 

Two Essays in Political Arithmetick concerning London and Paris. 
1687. 

Observations upon the Cities of London and Rome. 1687. 
Five Essays in Political Arithmetick. 1687. 
A Treatise of Ireland. Written 1687, printed 1899. 


* Evelyn’s Diary, March 22, 1675. 
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The list is divisible into three chronological groups, each 
corresponding to a distinct period in Petty’s life, and 
containing books that have a common provocation and 
common characteristics. The first group was produced in 
London after Petty had given up his arduous positions as 
physician to the army, surveyor of Ireland, and clerk of 
the Irish privy council, and before he was obliged to 
return to that island in order to defend the title of his 
lands in the Court of Claims. The two pamphlets of this 
group are directly due, respectively, to the fiscal discus- 
sions ensuing upon the Restoration and to the expensive- 
ness of Charles II.’s first Dutch war. Their characteristic 
subject, accordingly, is taxation. But they contain such 
digressions to other topics as constitute them, for the 
student of economic theory, the most interesting of all 
Petty’s writings. 

The second group contains his best-known pamphlets, 
The Political Anatomy of Ireland and the Political Arith- 
metick, They were written in Ireland after his affairs 
there had settled into a satisfactory prosperity and he 
once more had leisure to exercise his mind upon those 
topics that he especially loved. The direct impulse to 
their fwriting came from Dr. Edward Chamberlayne’s 
Present State of England, published in 1669,—a book, by 
the way, which seldom receives nowadays the attention 
that it deserves. In January, 1671, when a new edition 
of Chamberlayne’s work was in prospect, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, later principal secretary of state, suggested 
to its author the addition of some matter regarding 
Ireland. Chamberlayne appealed for assistance to Petty, 
who chanced to be in London at the time; and Petty ap- 
pears to have been so pleased with the idea that he decided 
to carry it out himself. Soon thereafter he began another 
pamphlet treating of England. To this he gave the title 
Political Arithmetick, which his work has made famous. 
This title, too, has the advantage of characterizing for us 
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the entire output of his second period of activity as an 
economic writer. The Political Anatomy and the Politi- 
cal Arithmetick are the forerunners, if not the direct an- 
cestors, of eighteenth-century “statistics,” the Staaten- 
kunde of Achenwall and Schlézer. 

The more numerous but briefer pamphlets of the third 
group were written, with one exception,* during such 
visits as he made to London, after 1682, to work for 
reforms in Ireland, and incidentally to enjoy the company 
of his friends in the Royal Society. Their external prov- 
ocation is to be found in the relation existing between the 
Courts of Versailles and Whitehall, and especially in the 
dispute whether London were a larger city than Paris. 
Their character is due to their lineal descent from 
Graunt’s Observations upon the Bills of Mortality of 
London. It may best be described by saying that they 
are not merely the forerunners, but the direct ancestors, 
of Siissmilch and of modern vital statistics. 

The Natural and Political Observations made upon the 
Bille of Mortality, by Captain John Graunt, citizen of 
London, 1662, bear so intimate a relation to this third 
group of Petty’s writings, and they are themselves of 
such importance in the history of statistics, that, if 
they were really written by Petty, as some assert, he 
should not be deprived of the credit which their author 
unquestionably deserves. There is not space here to dis- 
cuss the disputed question as to their authorship. After 
a survey of the evidence on both sides, which I tried to 
make comprehensive, the conclusion was reached that 
Graunt alone was the real author of the book. Petty 
probably assisted him with a medical comment here and 

*The Quantulumcunque concerning Money, which probably belongs, as to 
provocation, subject, and characteristics, in a class by itself. 


tSee the discussion of the disputed authorship in Petty’s Writings, i. 
xxxix-liv, or in Political Science Quarterly, xi. 105-132. In Literature, 
11 November, 1899, p. 458, it is suggested that the varying employment of “I” 
and “my,” “‘we” and “ours,” in the Observations might have been used 
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there. He procured from Romsey some important figures 
for Graunt’s use; and he may have revised or even have 
written the “Conclusion” of the Observations and their 
curious dedicatory epistle addressed to Sir Robert Mur- 
ray, president of the Royal Society. But the chief credit 
of the Observations he must yield to his friend Graunt. 
Assuming, then, that the London Observations were 
written by Graunt, we may note that a fifth edition, is- 
sued in 1676, three years after his death, was prepared for 
the press by Petty. Petty was thus reminded of his own 
investigations of the Dublin bills, made shortly after the 
first publication of Graunt’s book, and upon them and 
the later bills of London and Paris he soon based the 
eleven Essays in Political Arithmetick which form the third 
group of his writings. They are all descended, in this 
way, from Graunt’s Observations ; and at the beginning of 
the first of them Petty himself acknowledges their pater- 
nity. “The Observations upon the London Bills of 
Mortality,” he says, “ have been a new Light to the World; 
and the like Observation upon those of Dublin may serve 
as Snuffers to make the same Candle burn clearer.” * 


II. 


The claim of Petty’s writings to economic recognition 
rests upon a twofold basis: first, upon their method; 
second, upon their content. The method is named first, 
not because it is more important than the content, 
but because, being a statistical method, and as such inap- 
plicable to many subjects, it restricts to some extent the 
to discriminate the portions that are by Graunt alone from those in which he 
had Petty’s assistance. The acceptance of this test would show in many cases 
that parts of the same paragraph, in some cases that parts of the same sentence, 
had different authorship. English syntax was looser two hundred years ago 
than now. 

* Writings, ii. 481. 
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content of the writings. This restriction, it should be 
borne in mind, was much more considerable in Petty’s 
day than it would be in our own, because the masses of 
raw material for statistical treatment which now lie open 
upon every hand were at that time aimost altogether 
wanting. Petty’s predilection for a statistical method is 
due, I- fancy, to the influence of Bacon, which was pre- 
dominant among his scientific associates in the inchoate 
Royal Society. Like all Baconians, he believed in the use- 
fulness of observations, and, by implication, in the uniform- 
ity of nature, and looked forward with confidence to the 
time when a precise knowledge of the external world 
should lay firm foundations for invention, and thus intro- 
duce the rule of man. Accordingly, he was unwearying 
in suggesting accurate physical and chemical experiments, 
many of which he himself assayed to perform. When, in 
a session of the Royal Society, some one chanced to use 
the words “considerably bigger,” he characteristically re- 
quested that thenceforward “no word might be used but 
what marks either number, weight, or measure.” 

In the field of his particular interests he sought the 
same quantitative precision which, as a true Baconian, he 
demanded of his scientific colleagues. He had a clear 
notion both of the end at which he aimed and of the 
means by which it must be achieved. “The Method 
I take,” he says, “‘is not very usual; for, instead of using 
only comparative and superlative Words, and intellectual 
Arguments, I have taken the course (as a Specimen of 
the Political Arithmetick I have long aimed at) to ex- 
press myself in Terms of Number, Weight, or Measure ; to 
use only Arguments of Sense, and to consider only such 
Causes, as have visible Foundations in Nature; leaving 
those that depend upon the mutable Minds, Opinions, 
Appetites and Passions of particular Men, to the Consid- 
eration of others: Really professing myself as unable to 
speak satisfactorily upon those Grounds (if they may be 
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call’d Grounds), as to foretel the cast of a Dye; to play 
well at Tennis, Billiards, or Bowles (without long practice,) 
by virtue of the most elaborate Conceptions that ever 
have been written De Projectilibus ¢ Missilibus, or of the 
Angles of Incidence and Reflection.” * 

At many other points he returns to the idea that quan- 
titative precision is necessary in economics as in other 
sciences. For example, the first chapter of the Treatise 
of Ireland contains “six points” which the author pro- 
poses to establish. In the second chapter we encounter, 
in twenty postulates, “the state of the case repre- 
sented in terms of number, weight, and measure, and 
thereby made capable of demonstrations.” And in the 
third chapter “the 6 first mention’d points are proved out 
of the 20 suppositions or assertions next before going.” 
It must not be supposed that the pseudo-geometrical form 
of Petty’s argument is either important or novel. On the 
contrary Roger Coke’s Treatise wherein is Demonstrated 
that the Church and State of England are in Equal Dan- 
ger with the Trade of it (London, 1671)—the very book 
against which Petty’s Political Arithmetick was specifi- 
cally directed —is more strictly Euclidian in form than 
anything that Petty wrote. But Coke’s demonstrations 
rest, in every case, upon “comparative and superlative 
words,” not upon quantitative determinations. 

Judging from Petty’s professions, we might expect his 
works to show the strictest of statistical methods. But, as 
has already been said, trustworthy numerical data of 
social interest were far more scanty at the time when 
Graunt and Petty began statistical investigation than they 
now are. No census of England had been taken. Since 
Domesday no complete survey or valuation of the lands 
had been made. Even the amounts of imports and ex- 
ports were inaccurately known. Petty was unceasing in 
his demands for more precise information. With that end 


* Preface to Political Arithmetick, Writings, i. 244. 
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in view he drew up a schedule for the improved registra- 
tion of births, marriages, and deaths in Dublin, and tried 
in vain to secure royal approbation for an Irish statistical 
office. He saw clearly that government alone could 
ascertain the desired facts, and that governors would profit 
greatly thereby. “Until this be done,” he adds, “ trade 
will be too conjectural a work for any man to employ his 
thoughts about.” * Meanwhile he made the best practi- 
cable use of such materials as were at hand, anatomizing 
Ireland with “only a commin Knife and a Clout, instead 
of the many more helps which such a Work requires.” In 
one field alone was it possible to find a body of statistical 
data sufficiently extended and complete to warrant confi- 
dence in deductions properly made from it. For more 
than half a century the Company of Parish Clerks had 
kept weekly and annual records, in considerable detail, of 
births and deaths occurring in and about the city of Lon- 
don.f Upon these so-called “bills of mortality” Graunt 
had based the London Observations already mentioned. 
The most fertile field being thus pre-empted, Petty was 
obliged to cultivate ground whose arable spots were few 
and far separated. It is, indeed, surprising how slight his 
materials were. A few scattering bills from Dublin and 
Paris, hap-hazard returns of customs,— collections and the 
hearth tax, here and there a guess as to the area of a city, 
that is substantially all. Under these circumstances Petty 
had recourse, whenever he could not determine directly 
the number, weight, or measure of some fact under dis- 
cussion, to that substitute for direct enumeration which 
distinguishes his Political Arithmetick from modern 
statistics. Statisticians enumerate: he multiplied. The 
value of his results varies according to the nature of the 
terms employed. 

For example, in the absence of a census he was forced 


* Writings, i. 53, of. 49, 51, 104, 115, 127, 120, 180, 245 ; ii. 476, 485. 


t The London bills of mortality are discussed historically and critically in 
the introduction to Petty’s Writings, i. lxxx-xci. 
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to reckon the population of London, of England, and of 
Ireland. So far as London is concerned, he had as a 
basis certain facts — the number of burials and the num- 
ber of houses— which bear some relation to the number 
of people. He then multiplied the number of burials by 
thirty,* satisfying himself by quoting Graunt’s authority 
for that number. The result thus obtained he sought to 
confirm by multiplying the number of houses by a factor 
assumed to represent the average number of inhabitants 
toa house. This factor is sometimes six ¢ and sometimes 
eight,f as chanced to suit his purpose. He next assumes 
that the population of England is eleven times that of 
London, or 7,369,000, because London pays one-eleventh 
of the assessment, and asserts that the results thus ob- 
tained “do pretty well agreee” with the returns of the 
hearth and poll money and with “the bishops late num- 
bering of the communicants.” He does not himself give 
any of these figures; but it has been discovered § that, 
according to the accepted rules of political arithmetic, the 
bishops’ enumeration accounted for only 82 per cent. of 
the number that Petty calculated. In all these cases, 
however, there is some real basis for his calculations; and 
Petty was himself under no delusions as to the accuracy 
of his result, Thus he says, “ Although the said number 
of 7 millions, 869 thousand, be not (as it cannot be) a 
demonstrated Truth, yet it will serve fora good supposition, 
which is as much as we want at present.” || Both the 
strength and the weakness of his method are abundantly 
exemplified in his writings. Such of his terms of number, 
weight, and measure as result from actual enumeration 
are often the basis for conclusions of value; for he had 
large capacity for distinguishing the essential from the 
incidental in any economic problem. But the obstacles in 
the way of enumeration were, in almost all quarters, in- 


* Writings, ii. 332, 393. t Vol. ii. 527, 534. t Vol. ii. 459. 
§ Vol. ii. 461, of. i. p. xxxi. || Italics in the original. 
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superable even to so energetic and resourceful a man as 
Petty; and, while he repeatedly demanded governmental 
assistance in his quests, his eagerness for results too often 
led him to resort, in the absence of specific facts, to cal- 
culations that were nothing more than guesses. When- 
ever he took time to consider them, he recognized keenly 
enough their conjectural character. “I hope,” he writes 
to Aubrey, “that no man takes what I say about the 
living and dying of men for a mathematical demonstra- 
tion.” * But, when the afflatus was on him, he was prone 
to take what he said for a mathematical demonstration 
himself. He did not hesitate to advance, in all serious- 
ness, the most astounding proposals for increasing the 
national wealth of the three kingdoms by a wholesale 
deportation of the Irish and Scotch into England,— pro- 
posals based solely upon the results of a complicated 
series of guesses and multiplications. Still, we may not 
condemn him without mitigation. He was a beginner; 
and his mistakes in method, if not in advocacy, are not 
without their modern analogies. The neatness with 
which industrial facts can be represented by the use of 
mathematical terms, integral, symbolic, or graphic, carries 
undeniable advantages for purposes of analysis. It helps 
to keep ideas distinct and uniform. It throws light upon 
their possible permutations and combinations. But this 
very neatness has its dangers. The mistakes of political 
arithmetic may be repeated by sociological geometry and 
economic calculus. An investigator may fancy his prob- 
lem solved when it is merely restated in a new form. The 
new and neater form may be a step toward eventual 
solution. Achieved solution it generally is not. 


The influence of the statistical method, as exemplified in 
Graunt’s Observations and in Petty’s writings, can be traced 


*“ By laborious Conjectures and Calculations to deduce the number of 
People from the Births and Burials, may be ingenious, but very preposterous.” 
Observations on the Dublin Bills, 7; Writings, i. 485. 
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in two directions. One springs primarily from Graunt, 
flows through Petty’s Hssays, and leads, as has already 
been said, to modern vital statistics: the other proceeds 
from Petty’s Political Arithmetick through Davenant and 
Gregory King to Arthur Young and Chalmers. It has 
perhaps affected even Sir Robert Giffen. Parallel with 
it goes the development of the German Universitdts-statistik 
from Conring to Achenwall and Schlézer, whose relations 
to English political arithmetic have not been fully worked 
out. So far as I can see, the German discipline was at no 
time superior to the English in any respect save in the 
possession of the name “statistics.” And Knies has forced 
it to yield up that. 

In the field of vital statistics the connection from Graunt 
to Siissmilch can be traced without a break. The extent 
to which Petty’s Essays depend upon Graunt has been 
noted already. The next link in the chain is Edmund 
Halley’s Estimate of the Degrees of Mortality of Mankind, 
which was published in 1693 in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society. From this paper springs 
modern life insurance. It cannot be doubted that Caspar 
Nenmann materially assisted Halley by furnishing him 
figures for a stationary population from the Breslau bills, 
and it seems clear that Halley’s suggestions were less es- 
teemed in England than in Germany in the years immedi- 
ately succeeding their publication.* It is nevertheless 
true that Halley published the first real life table, and that 
he mentions at the outset of his paper the prior work done 
upon the bills of mortality by Petty and Graunt. After 
Halley the next writer who acknowledges his indebtedness 
to them is the Rev. William Derham (1657-1735), who 
was also a member of the Royal Society. Derham was 
appointed to lecture upon the famous Boyle foundation 
for proving the Christian religion against atheists, deists, 
pagans, Jews, and Mohammedans ; and, as became a scien- 


* Cf. J. Griitzer, E. Halley und Caspar Neumann, 1883. 
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tific clergyman of the pre-Darwinian era, he decided to 
demonstrate the being and attributes of God from his 
works of creation. While in the midst of that great 
argument, a chance reading of Graunt’s book drew his 
attention to the constant relation subsisting between mar- 
riages, births, and burials. He recognized at once that this 
was but an admirable plan and management to keep the 
balance of mankind even; for, says he, “what can the 
maintaining throughout all ages and places of the propor- 
tions of mankind and all other creatures, this harmony in 
the generations of mankind, be but the work of One that 
ruleth the world?” * Derham’s lectures in no sense con- 
stitute a statistical work; and his incidental comments on 
Graunt and Petty would be unimportant in the history of 
statistics, had not their theological setting brought them 
to the hands of a Prussian military chaplain named Johann 
Peter Siissmilch. Siissmilch himself says that die gétt- 
liche Ordnung in den Veranderungen des menschlichen Ge- 
schlechtes first became clear to him while he was reading 
Derham’s book ; and he thereupon sent to England for the 
writings of Graunt and Petty, which were mentioned by 
Derham, and was in large part guided by them in produc- 
ing his famous work. In view of these facts it is clear 
that the German historians of statistics are mistaken in 
making Siissmilch the father of vital statistics.| The true 
beginnings of the science are to be found in the Observations 
on the Bills of Mortality of London. The author of that 
book thoroughly appreciated the importance of his work. 
He is the creator of statistics quite as truly as Boyle among 
his contemporaries is the father of chemistry, or Ray of 
botany, or as Newton was the originator of calculus. And 
it is not too much to say that no subsequent statistician has 
as yet modified Graunt’s work so fundamentally as Lavoi- 


* Physico-theology. By W.Derham. London, 1713. I use the 1798 edition, 
vol. i. p. 267. 
t John is far more appreciative of Graunt than the others. 
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sier did Boyle’s, or Linnzus Ray’s, or as the application of 
the method of limits modified the Newtonian fluxions. 

If we turn to the history of political arithmetic in 
England, we find the influence of Petty alone as clear 
and decisive as was the joint influence of Petty and 
Graunt upon vital statistics. Davenant declared that 
Petty first began the application of this art to the particu- 
lar objects of revenue and trade, in which he had as yet 
been followed by very few.* If there had been open to 
the industrious doctor such opportunities to examine the 
correspondence of Southwell, Williamson, Sir Peter Pett, 
Halley, and Justel as the student now enjoys, he might 
have been led to modify his belief that nobody but Gregory 
King and himself appreciated this side of Petty’s activi- 
ties. Yet it must be admitted that King and Davenant, 
working as they did under the direct influence of Petty 
upon the fuller data afforded by a new financial policy, 
brought the art to the highest pitch which it ever 
reached. Their followers, with the possible exception 
of Arthur Young, exaggerated its methodological fault 
of multiplying conjectural averages to secure aggregates 
instead of deducing the averages from aggregates directly 
enumerated; and when the income tax and the census 
of 1801 afforded more accurate estimates of national 
wealth and of population, political arithmetic was driven 
forever from its two chosen fields. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the interest which it had excited and the sug- 
gestions which it had evolved contributed not a little 
towards making a census possible both in England and 
elsewhere. 


Il. 


The content of Petty’s work was more and more re- 
stricted by his method as fondness for terms of number, 


* Discourses on the Public Revenues, 1698, in Davenant’s Works, i, 128, 
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weight, and measure grew upon him. The first group of 
his writings, therefore, exhibits greater variety of topic 
than the later ones, and is far more interesting to the 
student of economic theory. As he passed from the field 
of taxation, with its fascinating speculative problems, to 
the descriptive and comparative pamphlets of the second 
period, economic digressions became fewer and fewer, and 
he occasionally introduced information of trifling impor- 
tance for no other apparent reason than that it could be 
given in numerical terms. In the third group he con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to questions of popula- 
tion, and, except in the Quantulumeunque concerning Money, 
added practically nothing of economic interest to these 
earlier books. It is, therefore, in the Treatise of Taxes 
that we must look for Petty’s economic ideas. No 
English book before Hume better deserves the attention 
of the economist. 

Roughly speaking, Restoration finance rather confirmed 
than introduced fiseal innovations. Pym’s| exercise was 
continued in fact, if not in form, by the hereditary and 
temporary excises granted to the crown; and the most 
productive parts of the Commonwealth’s customs were re- 
enacted, though with significant changes, by the Great 
Statute. On the negative side, too, the Restoration 
Parliament recognized what the Long Parliament had 
accomplished. The Court of Wards and Liveries and the 
royal rights of purveyance and pre-emption were not 
revived. But even the accustomed taxes had a new 
aspect now that they were no longer the exactions of 
“the usurper,” and the addition of the poll tax and the 
hearth money introduced elements essentially new. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that taxes and con- 
tributions should have elicited Petty’s first economic 
tract. 

It would lead too far afield to canvass all the comments 
and suggestions which Petty makes upon the subject of 
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taxation. His general view is clear. People should pay 
“according to the share and interest they have in the 
Publick Peace; that is, according to their Estates or 
Riches: now there are two sorts of Riches, one actual, and 
the other potential. A man is actually and truly rich ac- 
cording to what he eateth, drinketh, weareth, or any other 
way really and actually enjoyeth; others are but potentially 
or imaginatively rich who, though they have power over 
much, make little use of it; these being rather Stewards 
and Exchangers for the other sort, than owners for them- 
selves.” * This idea underlies and shapes all his discus- 
sions of taxation. But he makes very different uses of it 
in the Treatise of Taxes, written in 1662, and in the 
Verbum Sapienti, written three years later, and he arrives 
at widely divergent administrative conclusions in conse- 
quence. In 1662 he saw no way of distributing the 
burden of taxation in proportion to the citizens’ expendi- 
tures save by taxing those expenditures themselves. Ac- 
cordingly he demanded, in the name of “natural jus- 
tice,” a heavy, if not an exclusive excise. By 1665 he 
had made distinct progress beyond this naive administra- 
tive notion. Reflection upon Graunt’s calculations of the 
number of people in England had apparently suggested 
to him — at any rate, he had come to see — that the whole 
income of the nation could be estimated from the num- 
ber of the people and their expenditures. The idea 
proved alluring. He expanded it at once, and returned 
to it again and again, working it out ingeniously and 
gliding over its difficulties. 

The income of individuals is, of course, less than their 
expenditure by the amount of their savings; but if that 
objection occurred to him at all, he probably thought that 
his distinction between potential and actual riches met it 
well enough. He therefore considered that expenditure 
measured income. Now income must flow either from 


* Writings, i, 91. 
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property or from labor. The first step, then, is to deter- 
mine the amount of expenditure ; the second, to ascertain 
from what sources this expenditure is chiefly met. This 
done, taxation may be imposed, either directly upon the 
expenditure or upon the property which makes the ex- 
penditure possible, as administrative considerations may 
dictate. He assumes, accordingly, that the average of 
annual expenditure in England is £6 13s. 4d. per capita. 
No ground whatever is assigned for this assumption; and 
I cannot help suspecting that he reached it by guessing 
at a total annual expenditure of 40 million pounds and 
dividing that sum among an assumed population of 6 
million people.* However that may be, he established to 
his own satisfaction that the people of England spend 40 
million pounds per annum, and are really and actually 
rich in proportion. He next inquires in what their wealth 
consists. The lands, houses, cattle, goods, ships, and 
money of the country are separately valued, giving a total 
of 250 millions, which is supposed to yield its possessors 
6 per cent.; or 15 millions yearly, out of the 40 millions 
which the community spends. The remaining 25 millions 
must be due to labor. Now the people who perform this 
labor are as valuable as would be the fee of lands renting 
for what they earn; “for, although the Individiums of 
Mankind be reckoned at about 8 years’ purchase, the 
Species of them is worth as many as Land, being in its 
nature as perpetual, for ought we know.” + The people 
are therefore worth 416% millions as against 250 millions 
for “the stock of the kingdom.” ¢ 

* Graunt had calculated the population of England in 1662 at 6,440,000. In 
1687 Petty thought it to be 7,369,000, as previously noted. See p. 317. In the 
Poltical Arithmetick Petty returned to the question of average expenditure, 
and then (1676) gave some reasons for thinking that £7 per annum “ may well 
enough stand for the Standard of Expense of the whole mass of Mankind ”’ in 
England. Writings, i. 306. 

t Writings, i. 108. 

tCf. Political Arithmetick, 31, 32; Writings, i. 267. This ingenious calcula- 
tion has been brought down to date by Professor J. S. Nicholson, ‘‘ The 
Living Capital of the United Kingdom,”’ in Zconomic Journal, i. 95 (1891). 
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This enables him to substitute for the exclusive excise 
which he formerly advocated a system of taxes whereby 
five-eighths of the amount required shall be levied upon 
the people and three-eighths upon the stock, land paying 
21 per cent. of the whole, personal estates 6 per cent., and 
so on, in proportion to their several values. When this 
is done, no man will pay more than he ought or need, 
“‘which disproportion is the true and proper Grievance of 
taxes.” 

Whether we regard this as a formulation of the problem 
of justice in taxation or as an attempt at the comprehen- 
sive solution of that problem, it is entitled to high praise. 
Not before Adam Smith, perhaps, can another discussion 
of the subject be found so thorough and so well balanced 
as is Petty’s.* 


Out of his discussion of taxes proceeds his treatment 
of rent, the “mysterious nature” of which he thinks it 
well to explain before talking too much about its taxation. 
There have been intimations that Petty held a “ correct” 
theory of rent.t It is well, therefore, to see just what his 
theory is. It is, first of all, a theory of agricultural rent. 
Accordingly, he distinguishes between “the natural and 
genuine Rent of Lands” f and their rent in gold or silver, 
between the “corn rent” and “money rent.” The corn 
rent of agricultural lands, he says, is determined by the 
excess of their produce over the expenses of their cultiva- 

* Certainly nothing to compare with it has been discovered by the researches 
of F. J. Neumann (‘‘Die Steuer nach der Steuerfiihigkeit,’’ in Conrad’s 
Jahrbiicher (1880), xxxv. 511-578), Robert Meyer (Die gerechte Besteuerung (1884), 
3-21), Hasbach (‘* Die Entwickelung der Finanzwissenschaft bis auf Adam 


Smith,” in his Untersuchungen iiber Adam Smith (1891), 240-290), or Ricca- 
Salerno (Storia delle dottrine finanziarie (1896), 148-210). 

+ E.g., MeCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy, s. v., Ingram’s History 
of Political Economy, p. 57. Dr. Bevan goes so far as to say (Sir William 
Petty: A Study, 98) that Petty ‘‘ would quite agree with Ricardo’s definition 
of rent as the payment for indestructible powers of the soil ’’! 


t Political Anatomy of Ireland, 54; Writings, i. 174. 
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tion, those expenses being paid in corn. And the value 
of this excess, or the money rent, is measured by the 
amount of silver that a man working a free mine for the 
same period as the cultivator of the corn land will have 
left after meeting his expenses with a portion of the 
silver that he has secured.* 

Passing over, for the moment, Petty’s use of the labor 
theory of value to explain the equivalence of corn and 
money rents, let us turn attention to his account of the 
origin of corn rent. As quoted in the foot-note, it sounds 
rather imposing and even somewhat Ricardian. But upon 
examination it is seen to be merely a graphic way of say- 
ing that the rent of a farm must be paid out of the 
excess of its crops over the cost of producing them. 
That is all the Ricardianism there is in it. If Petty had 
been, as he was not, the first to make this assertion,} his 
priority would have been due solely to his predecessors’ 
contempt for commonplace. Merely to note that there 
must be a surplus before rent can be paid, advances the 
discussion no whit beyond the experience of every man 


*** Suppose a man could with his own hands plant a certain scope of Land 
with Corn, that is, could Digg, or Plough, Harrow, Weed, Reap, Carry home, 
Thresh and Winnow so much as the Husbandry of this Land requires; and 
had withal Seed wherewith to sowe the same. I say, that when this man hath 
subducted his seed out of the proceed of his Harvest, and also, what he him- 
self hath both eaten and given to others in exchange for clothes, and other 
Natural necessaries; that the remainder of corn is the natural and true 
Rent of the Land for that year; and the medium of seven years, or rather of 
so many years as makes up the Cycle, within which Dearths and Plenties make 
their revolutions, doth give the ordinary Rent of the Land in corn. 

“ But a further, though collaterall question may be, how much English 
money this Corn or Rent is worth? I answer, so much as the money which 
another single man can save within the same time, over and above his expence, 
if he imployed himself wholly to produce and make it; viz., Let another 
man go travel into a Country where there is Silver, there Dig it, Refine it, bring 
it to the same place where the other man planted his Corn, Coyne it, &c. the 
same person, all the while of his working for Silver, gathering also food for 
his necessary livelihood, and procuring himself covering &c. I say the Silver 
of the one must be esteemed of equal value with the Corn of the other.” 
Treatise of Taxes, 24-25; Writings, i. 43. 


+ See, for example, Hales’ Discourse, 38. 
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who has contracted to pay rent. Granted the surplus, 
nothing is plainer than that the cultivator would retain it 
if he could. “It is,” as Ricardo remarks, “one thing to 
be able to bear a high rent, and another thing actually 
to pay it.”* What needs to be explained is not how the 
cultivator can pay rent, but why he must. Adam Smith 
observed that, “as soon as the land becomes private prop- 
erty, the landlord demands a share of almost all the pro- 
duce.” But he did not explain why the cultivator accedes 
to this unwelcome demand, and his explanation of rent 
was incomplete in consequence. The so-called Ricardian 
theory of rent supplies this gap by means of the Law of 
Diminishing Returns. Any theory which does not contain 
this is something less than Ricardian. 

There was probably nothing to suggest diminishing 
returns to Petty. Mr. Cannan has shownt how the 
notion that additional supplies of food must be secured 
at increased cost was a natural conclusion from the con- 
ditions that preceded and indeed evoked Malthus’s Inquiry 
into the Nature and Progress of Rent. In Petty’s time, 
circumstances were quite otherwise. The year in which 
he wrote, to be sure, was a time of dearth approaching 
famine.t But no such extreme and continued rise of 
prices as occurred between 1790 and 1815 had taken place 
within his recollection. Moreover, his warm friend, 
Hartlib, had published a book professing to show that by 
the use of agricultural methods prevailing in Brabant and 
Flanders all sorts of crops might be enormously increased 
in England.§ Petty was by temperament inclined to 
experiment and to improve. He probably knew, as every 

* Chapter on ‘‘ Mr. Malthus’s Opinions on Rent’ in Ricardo’s Principles, 
p. 559 of 1817 edition. 

t “ The Origin of the Law of Diminishing Returns,’’ in Economic Journal, 
March, 1892, ii, 53-69, also in his Theories of Production and Distribution 
(1894), 147-168, 

t Rogers’s History of Agriculture and Prices, v. 213-215. 
§ Legacie of Husbandry, 1655. 
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land-owner must, that it “don’t pay” to spend more than 
a limited amount per acre on a barley field. But he never 
looked upon society, as Ricardo was prone to do, as a 
clock destined to run down by the exhaustion of its 
stored-up force.* If he wanted to use more money to 
advantage on his patch, he would have tried “ Flax, Tur- 
nips, Clover grass, Madder, etc.,” “so as to advance in 
value from one to an Hundred,” as Hartlib advised. 
He doubtless believed,t just as Hume § did, that with 
social progress a smaller portion of the community would 
suffice to raise food for the whole. This faith, which has 
been hitherto abundantly justified by the facts, is, of 
course, not logically incompatible with that form of the 
law of diminishing returns which is necessary to explain 
Ricardian rent.||/ But a man who has such faith is 
unlikely to hit upon the Ricardian formulation of the law. 
And Petty did not. 

The device which played in Petty’s theory of rent the 
place taken by diminishing returns in Ricardo’s is clearly 
indicated in his calculation of the rent of the counties 
nearest London. “We would first at hazzard compute 
the materials for food and covering, which the Shires of 
Essex, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex and Hertford, next cir- 
cumjacent to London, did communibus annis produce; 
and would withal compute the Consumptioners of them 
living in the said five Shires and London. The which if I 
found to be more than there were Consumptioners living 
upon the like scope of other Land, or rather upon 
so much other Land as bore the like quantity of Pro- 
visions, then I say that Provisions must be dearer in the 

*I cannot recall whether this comparison was suggested by Mr. Cannan or 
by Dr. Patten. 

t Political Arithmetick, 2,4; Writings, i. 249-251. 

t Ibid., 33 ; loc. cit., 267. 

§“* Essay of Commerce,” Philosophical Works (1854), iii. 280. 

| Cf. Commons, Distribution of Wealth, 116-159; Clark in Palgrave’s Dic- 
tionary, i. 602 a. 
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said five Shires than in the other; and within the said 
Shires cheaper or dearer as the way to London was more 
or less long, or rather more or less chargeable. For if the 
said five Shires did really produce as much Commodity as 
by all endeavour was possible; then what is wanting must 
be brought from afar, and that which is near advanced in 
price accordingly ; or if the said Shires by greater labour 
than now is used . .. could be fertilized, then will the Rent 
be as much more advanced as the excess of encrease exceeds 
that of labour.”* The hint here given, that the rent of 
lands depends not upon their differing technical fertility, 
but upon their proximity to markets, is subsequently de- 
veloped into one of the mathematical formule whose 
definiteness appealed so strongly to Petty’s mind. “Land 
of the same quantity and quality in England,” he says, “is 
generally worth four or five times as much as in Ireland, 
and but one-quarter or one-third what it is worth in 
Holland, because England is four or five times better 
peopled than Ireland, and but a quarter as well as Hol- 
land.” ft 


Bearing in mind that, according to Petty’s view of the 
matter,— a view shared by seventeenth century economists 
generally,— rent is a criterion of prosperity and its rise the 
surest sign of growing wealth, we can see how his theory 
that high rents were directly due to dense population ex- 
plains his advocacy of wholesale schemes of “ transplanta- 
tion” in order to increase the wealth and power of the 
State. Thus, protesting that the suggestion is but “a 


* Treatise of Taxes, 33; Writings, i. 51,52. In another part of the same 
tract (p. 30; Writings, i. 48, 49) he says: ‘‘ If the Corn which feedeth London or 
an Army be brought forty miles thither, then the Corn growing within a mile 
of London, or the quarters of such Army, shall have added unto its natural 
price, so much as the charge of bringing it thirty-nine miles doth amount unto. 
. .. Hence it comes to pass that Lands intrinsically alike near populous places, 
such as where the perimeter of the Area that feeds them is great, will not 
only yield more Rent for these Reasons, but also more years purchase then in 
remote places, by reason of the pleasure and honour extraordinary of having 
lands there ; for Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci.”” 


+ Political Arithmetick, 67; Writings, i. 286. 
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jocular and perhaps ridiculous digression, which I de- 
sire men to look upon rather as a Dream or Resvery 
than a rational proposition,” he calculates in the Political 
Arithmetick that, if the people of Ireland and the High- 
lands of Scotland were all transplanted to England, the 
resultant rise in rents and in year’s purchase would so 
enrich that kingdom that it could afford to buy the lands 
and fixtures of its neighbors and to pay the expense of 
importing their persons and movables. The same idea 
he elaborated in great detail in the Treatise of Ireland, and 
he seriously attempted to secure for it the approbation of 
James II. Asa practical proposal, it is preposterous; and 
the king of course refused to entertain it. But we must 
consider the circumstances. In the first place, Petty was 
familiar from his Irish experiences with the idea of de- 
porting a whole population. He doubtless argued that, 
if a usurper for a mere political reason might transplant 
all the Irish beyond the Shannon, surely a true king 
might remove them to England, where, after all, they 
would be better off than in Connaught, while at the same 
time they would make his the richest kingdom in Europe. 
The seventeenth century was less careful of the indi- 
vidual’s rights than the nineteenth. In the second place 
the economics of Petty’s proposal are altogether sound. 
People are wealth. They are, indeed, the chief component 
of the national capital. The people of Ireland are capital 
badly situated. Their efficiency will be increased by 
transplanting them, just as the efficiency of a factory 
might be by removing it to a better site. The idea is 
inconsiderate ; but, granting Petty’s premises, it is by no 
means absurd. 


Petty’s theory of value, like his theory of rent, is devel- 
oped incidentally to the discussion of taxation. It is an 
uncompromising quantity-of-labor theory. “Let a hun- 
dred men work ten years upon Corn, and the same num- 
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ber of men, the same time, upon Silver; I say that the 
neat proceed of the silver is the price of the whole neat 
proceed of the Corn, and like parts of one the price of like 
parts of the other. .. And this also is the way of pitching 
the true proportion between the values of Gold and 
Silver, which many times is set but by popular errour. . . 
This I say to be the foundation of equallizing and ballanc- 
ing of values; yet in the superstructures and practices 
hereupon, I confess there is much variety and intricacy ; 
of which hereafter.” * The promise in these last words is 
kept by numerous incidental remarks scattered through- 
out his writings, pointing out how the superstructure 
differs from what the foundation would lead us to expect, 
or, in modern language which scarcely misrepresents 
Petty’s idea, how market price differs from the normal 
price of his theory. He says, for example, that “ foras- 
much as almost all Commodities have their Substitutes or 
Succedanea, and that almost all uses may be answered 
several wayes; and for that novelty, surprize, example of 
Superiours, and opinion of unexaminable defects do adde 
or take away from the price of things, we must adde these 
contingent Causes to the permanent Causes abovemen- 
tioned, in the judicious foresight and computation whereof 
lies the excellency of a Merchant.” + Compared with any- 
thing that preceded it in England,f this analysis marks a 
great theoretical progress. It cuts loose altogether from 
the mediswval notion, current at least as late as Hales’ 
Discourse of the Common Weal,§ that price is arbitrarily 
determined by the seller, whose exactions must be persist- 
ently checked by law. It at least suggests the difference 
between normal and market price. It clearly enunciates 
the theory of normal price that dominated economic 


* Writings, i. 43, 44, Treatise of Taxes. +t Writings, i. 90, Treatise of Taxes. 


tI have only a second-hand acquaintance with the early Italian theories of 
value, based on Graziani’s Storia critica della teoria del valore in Italia (1889). 


§ Lamond’s edition, 42, 43. 
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thought for more than two hundred years, and bids fair to 
occupy once more the superior, if no longer the only, seat 
upon the throne. By combining it as a theory of natural 
price with Locke’s supply-and-demand explanation of value 
as a theory of market price, it became possible to con- 
struct, as, perhaps, without conscious dependence upon 
Petty, or even upon Locke, Adam Smith did eventually 
construct, a theory of value so satisfactory that, when 
amended in some minor prints, John Stuart Mill could 
pronounce it “complete.” Of course, it was not as com- 
plete as Mill thought it; but the contribution of its char- 
acteristic element is no mean achievement. 


IV. 


The second group of Petty’s pamphlets, comprising the 
Political Anatomy of Ireland (1672) and the Political 
Arithmetick (1676), is predominantly descriptive. As 
might be expected from the specific circumstances which 
gave rise to the Political Anatomy of Ireland, its chief 
value springs from its author’s unrivalled acquaintance 
with the condition of that island during the quarter-cent- 
ury after the Cromwellian settlement. Undeniably, the 
book has its blemishes. It contains some of the least ad- 
missible of Petty’s calculations. It is not without nu- 
merical trivialities. But, on the whole, its merit is high. 
Economically, however, it merely repeats the suggestions 
of the earlier pamphlets, adding little or nothing new to 
Petty’s known ideas. The Political Arithmetick deals 
chiefly with England. It, too, is in a sense descriptive. 
But detailed description is here consistently subordinated 
to a political purpose. The book is Petty’s comment upon 
the rivalry between England and the continental nations 
for commercial control of the world. Of that great con- 
flict it was his peculiar merit to take a large view. He 
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recognized with a clearness of vision unparalleled in his 
time that the contest was already world-wide, and that the 
whole strength of Britain must be called into play. He 
was accordingly the first to propose the legislative union 
of Ireland with England,* and also the earliest of im- 
perial unionists. He saw, too, that the struggle was not a 
matter for one parliament or one reign. Various oppo- 
nents had succeeded one another upon the continental 
side of the board,— Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands. 
Who should close the contest he could no more foresee 
than we can decide to-day whether the last player against 
Britain shall be Russia or America. But his prescience 
of the immediate future was extraordinary. Earlier than 
any of his contemporariest he discerned that the day 
of the Netherlands was passed. His thesis, supported 
with increasing vigor from the Treatise of Tames, in 1662, 
to the Five Essays, written a quarter of a century later, is 
that England must find her rival for the trade of the 
world to the south, no longer to the north, of the Scheldt. 
And in a contest with France, as he never tires of show- 
ing, England has all the natural advantages necessary to 
ultimate success. 

The argument of the Political <Arithmetick might 
almost be condensed, though at some risk of misrepre- 
senting the author’s temper, into the words of a not un- 
known verse,— 

* We don’t want to fight; but, by jingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too.” 

* Writings, i. 159-161, 219-221 (Political Anatomy), 298-301 (Political Arith- 
metick). Cf., T. D. Ingram’s History of the Legislative Union, 11, ff.; Ball’s 
Historical Review of the Legislative Systems in Ireland, 72. The Political Anat- 
omy was written five years before [Thomas Sheridan’s] Discourse of the Rise 
and Power of Parliaments, and was published seven years before Molyneaux’s 
Case of Ireland being Bound. 


t The much-experienced Sir William Temple might appear to be an excep- 
tion. Temple’s Observations upon the United Provinces, published in 1673, does 
indeed contain a chapter on ‘‘ The Causes of their Fall in 1672.”” But Temple 
was impressed merely by the disasters of the Dutch at the beginning of that 
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“ That the People and Territories of the King of England 

are naturally near* as considerable for Wealth and 
Strength as those of France,” that England can “ main- 
tain a hundred thousand Foot, thirty thousand horse, and 
forty thousand men at sea,” that there is in England 
“ Money sufficient to drive the Trade of the Nation,” and 
“Stock competent and convenient to drive the Trade of 
the whole Commercial World,”—such are the proposi- 
tions to whose demonstration Petty addresses himself. 
His line of argument is ingenious. He first proves, by 
the example of Holland, that a small country and few 
people may, by their situation, trade, and policy, be 
equivalent in wealth and strength to a far greater people 
and territory. Examination of the geographical situation 
leads him to the conclusion that conveniences for shipping 
and water carriage do most eminently and fundamentally 
conduce thereunto; and he points out very shrewdly how 
the inferiority of France in ports, and consequently in 
seafaring people, constitutes a real and natural impedi- 
ment to her power. Meanwhile on land the conditions 
are not so unequal as they seem. To be sure, “the King 
of England hath about Ten Million of Subjects, wbivis 
Terrarum Orbis, and the King of France about Thirteen 
and 4.”f But, “Although it be very material to know 
the number of Subjects belonging to each Prince, yet 
when the Question is concerning their Wealth and 
Strength, It is also material to examine how many of 
them do get more than they spend and how many less.” 
shameful war, and the causes that he assigns are chiefly that military unpre- 
paredness and that lack of united martial spirit which the event showed to be 
less than he supposed. Of the underlying and more permanent reasons why 
Holland must give way to France, and France to England, Temple showed 
little comprehension. 

*“ Near” was, as the British Museum MS. of the Political Arithmetick 
shows, a concession to caution. It did not appear in the fair copy made by an 
— but was afterwards inserted by Petty’s hand. See Writings, 
t Political Arithmetick, 76,77; Writings, i. 291. 
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This introduces a new element into the calculation of 
“the value of people” as we met it in the Treatise and in 
Verbum Sapienti. Some individuals are not “superlu- 
crators,” and must be excluded. For example, there are 
twenty thousand churchmen in England, and over two 
hundred and seventy thousand in France. This quarter 
of a million of supernumerary clergymen, withdrawn out 
of the world, are adult and able-bodied persons, and conse- 
quently “equivalent to about double the same number of 
the promiscuous Mass of Mankind; . . . wherefore the said 
Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand Churchmen (living as 
they do) makes the King of France’s Thirteen Millions and 
a half to be less than Thirteen.” * He then shows further 
that the King of England has forty thousand seamen, and 
the King of France ten thousand. “But one seaman 
earneth as much as three common Husbandmen; where- 
fore this difference in seamen addeth to the account of the 
King of England’s Subjects an advantage equivalent to 
Sixty Thousand Husbandmen.” Similarly, the superior- 
ity of England in artisans employed upon shipping of all 
sorts, who likewise earn three times as much per capita 
as husbandmen, adds the equivalent of eighty thousand 
husbandmen more. Still further, the King of Eng- 
land’s territories are, because of their coast line and 
deep rivers, “in effect but 12 miles from Navigable 
Water, the King of France’s 65, ... upon which grounds 
it is clear that England can be supplied with all gross and 
bulky commodities of Foreign growth and Manufacture 
at far cheaper rates than France can be, namely, at 
about 4s, per cent. cheaper, the Land carriage . . . being so 
much or thereabouts.” + This cannot amount to less than 
the labor of one million people. Thus the effective popu- 
lation of France is reduced from 134 to 12 millions. 


* This argument quite harmonizes with Petty’s highly-developed theory of 
productive and unproductive labor. 

t Petty had conducted elaborate experiments to determine the cost of land 
carriage with different vehicles. 
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Here the argument takes a new and concluding turn: 
“Lastly, I offer to the consideration of all those, who 
have travelled through England and France; whether the 
Plebians of England (for they constitute the bulk of any 
Nation) do not spend a sixth part more than the Plebians 
of France? And if so, it is necessary that they must 
first get it; and consequently that Ten Millions of the 
King of England’s subjects, are equivalent to Twelve of 
the King of France; and upon the whole matter, to 
Thirteen Millions, at which the French Nation was 
estimated.” 

It is not necessary to pursue the contentions of the 
Political Arithmetick further, in order to see that the 
impediments of the greatness of France, such as paucity 
of ports, are natural and perpetual, while the impediments 
of England’s greatness, being political, are but contingent 
and removable. Nor shall I follow him here into the 
interesting discussion of the amount of money that the 
nation has and the amount that it needs. Enough has 
been brought forward to show both the extent to which 
Petty pushed his calculations of “the value of people,” 
and his high estimate of their relative importance in that 
“ Par or Equation between Lands and Labor” which he 
regarded as “the most important Consideration in Politi- 
cal Economies.” * 

The Hesays in Political Arithmetick, together with the 
Quantulumeunque, form the third group of Petty’s writings. 
They are almost altogether taken up with attempts to 
calculate the population of various cities. Like the 
Political Arithmetick itself, they have a public purpose. 

* Writings, i. 181; Political Anatomy of Ireland, chap. ix. This is, no doubt, 
the passage which Cantillon found “‘ dans un petit Manuscrit de l’année 1685 
[1672] ’ by Petty. But we may not conclude that Cantillon’s eleventh chapter, 
or indeed any part of his argument, was consciously influenced by Petty’s 
remarks, for he declares that “‘la recherche qu’il en a fait,en passant, n’est 
bisarre & éloignée des regles de la nature, que parcequ’il ne s’est pas attaché 
aux causes & aux principes, mais seulement aux effets.”” Hssai sur le Commerce, 
p. 54. 
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They explain to James II., who, at least in Petty’s fancy, 
was willing, if only he could afford it, to cut loose from 
the dependence upon France inaugurated by his brother, 
that his own capital of London was a greater city than 
Paris, and, indeed, the greatest in the world. From this 
demonstration it is clear that Petty expected great results. 
In fact, their influence upon the royal conduct was too 
slight to be detected. They attracted some attention of 
the curious,* but they failed altogether of the purpose 
which their author had at heart. 

The present interest of the Hessays lies chiefly in the 
light which they throw upon Petty’s statistical method. 
Economically, they are barren. The Quantulumcunque, on 
the other hand, is full of meat. This little tract of eight 
pages is one of the least known of Petty’s writings, for it 
was never included in the collected editions of the Hssays ; 
and the reprints of it ¢ are nearly, if not quite, as scarce as 
the original. It takes the form of a dialogue, thirty-two 
questions being asked and answered about the coinage of 
England. It was written in August or September, 1682, 
when Halifax, always before his contemporaries in appre- 
ciating public needs, was already planning for the recoin- 
age that was not carried out until 1696; and it is addressed 
to that far-sighted statesman. It begins by arguing that 
the clipped money should be recoined at full weight of the 
old standard, but at the cost of the holders, not of the 
State. If it were recoined at public cost, “men would 
clip their own Money; But the Owner himself must bear 
the loss, because he might have refused light and defective 
Money.” The argument that recoinage at full weight 
will increase the export of coin to the damage of England 


*See Journal des scavans, 15 Mars, 1683, Bayle’s Nouvelles de la république 
des lettres, October, 1686, and the Leipzig Acta Hruditorum, October, 1687. 


t In Massie’s Observations relating to the Coin, 1760, and in A Select Collection of 
Scarce and Valuable Tracts on Money from the Originals of Vaughan, Cotton, Petty, 
Lowndes, Newton, Prior, Harris, and Others. With a preface (by J. R. McCul- 
loch), notes, and index. London: Printed for the Political Economy Club, 1856. 
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is met by showing, first, that silver is exported as bullion, 
the number of coins to the ounce being immaterial, and, 
secondly, that money is exported only when the merchant 
can get for it abroad goods of greater value. Full weight 
coinage, therefore, is alone advisable ; and those States that 
have debased their coin “are like Bankrupt Merchants, 
who Compound for their Debts by paying 16s. 12s. or 10s. 
in the pound.” Interest is “a Reward for forbearing the 
use of your own Money for a Term of Time agreed upon, 
whatever need yourself may have of it in the meanwhile” ; 
and laws limiting interest are as ill-judged as those limit 
ing the exportation of money or the rate of exchange, “ for 
Interest always carrieth with it an Ensurance praemium 
which is very casual, besides that of Forbearance.” These 
extracts will show the quality of the pamphlet, whose 
published price was twopence. It was worth the money. 


i 


The notion is more or less prevalent that, in his general 
attitude towards industrial society, Petty was somehow a 
forerunner of Adam Smith, a “ founder of political econ- 
omy.” What “political economy” may mean in this con- 
nection is not altogether clear; but it is, at any rate- 
something which an intelligent man may be expected to 
“know,” and it appears to culminate in the dogmatic 
preaching of free trade. Tried by the free-trade shibbo- 
leth, Petty has been found to merit a condescending ap- 
proval. “He is one of the first in whom we find a ten- 
dency to a view of industrial phenomena which was at 
variance with the then dominant mercantilistic ideas.” 
He was “generally opposed to government interference 
with the course of industry,” and contributed in his way, 
as did Dudley North’s “ most thorough-going and emphatic 
assertion of the free-trade doctrine against the system of 
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prohibitions,” to lay “the foundations of a new and more 
rational doctrine than that of the mercantilists.”* Such 
views of Petty are due, I think, rather to the influence of 
Roscher f than to an exhaustive examination of Petty’s 
writings. Travers Twiss, who reviewed the development 
of economics “only “four years before Roscher, and was 
properly anxious to commend his countrymen by showing 
that they had cherished the enlightened views of Smith 
and Ricardo a century or more in advance, mentions 
Petty’s writings three times;{ but even with the help 
of McCulloch he finds in them no such “able state- 
ment of the true principles of commerce” as North’s 
Discourses upon Trade contained.§ Roscher, therefore, 
may be credited with originating, and Kautz|| with 
promptly adopting, the idea that Petty, North, and Locke 
constituted a sort of free-trade triumvirate. The group- 
ing seem to me of doubtful propriety. 

Petty is a copious and vivacious writer, abounding in 
comment and digression. He is primarily interested in 
taxation, not in trade,—a sort of an English cameralist. 
When he does turn his attention to trade, we find that he 
has progressed far enough beyond the cruder expedients of 
mercantilism to condemn restrictions on the export of coin, 
and even to suggest that a nation may have too much 
money; “for Money is but the Fat of the Body politick, 
whereof too much doth as often hinder its Agility as too 

*J. K. Ingram on Petty, Encyclopedia Britannica, xix. 358 (1885); also, 
Ingram’s History of Political Economy, 47-53, reprinted from Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 


+ Zur Geschichte der englischen V olkswirthschaftslehre im 16. und 17. Jahrhun- 
dert, Leipzig, 1851, in Abhandlungen der k. siichs. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 


Ser Bd. 
t View of the Progress of Political Economy since the Sixteenth Century (1847) 
pp. 64, 87, t08.— : 
§ Ibid, 83. 
Puneet geschichtliche Entwickelung der Nationalékonomie (1860), § 46: ‘* Die 
ilistische Richtung und die Anfiinge der wissenschaftlicheren 








Wetieasithonaais in England,”’ pp. 308-317. 
{ Writings, i. 57, 58, 87; ii, 440, 445, 446, 
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little makes it sick.” At times he goes further still in 
his dissent from current views, and it is quite possible to 
cull from his pamphlets scattered passages that appear to 
support Roscher’s classification.t There are, for example, 
several remarks about the Laws of Nature § which read al- 
most as if he shared that belief in a pre-established har- 
mony of interests which, in the case of Adam Smith, 
reduced the free-trade proposition to the rank of a mere 
corollary. But it would be a mistake to consider such 
passing remarks as indices of Petty’s true position. Not 
only can each specific condemnation of some restriction 
upon trade be offset by a specific commendation of some 
other restriction, but, what is far more important, it is 
clear also that to represent Petty as an advocate of Jaissez- 
faire on principle is altogether to misrepresent him. On 
the contrary, he not only assumed, like the political disciple 
of Hobbes that he was, that the government is justified in 
doing anything whereby the national wealth will be in- 
creased, but he was unwearying in devising schemes, some- 
times legislative, sometimes administrative, for that end. 
Some of his schemes are little short of fantastic.|| Many 
of them evince an entire disregard for the wishes and in- 
terests of individuals. In short, if we understand mercan- 
tilism to consist, broadly speaking, in a tendency to force 
the transition from local to national economic coherence 
by means of governmental interference with the activities 
of individuals in business, then Petty was one of the most 
extreme among English mercantilists. 

CHARLES H. HULL. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


t Vol. ii. 113. 

t Cf. especially chap. vi. of the Treatise of Taxes ; Writings, i. 54-61. 

§ Vol. i. 9, 48, 243; ii. 445; of. i. 60. 

|| Z.g., the plan to reduce Ireland to a cattle ranch by deporting three- 
fourths of the Irish to England. Treatise of Ireland, Writings, ii. 545-621. 

















PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. 


THE movement for the establishment of free public 
employment offices is of recent development; but it has 
already spread through eight or nine States in this coun- 
try, has proceeded still further in France and England, 
and in Germany bids fair to displace altogether the private 
employment agencies. It is one phase of the general 
humanitarian movement, which has as its motive the wel- 
fare of the laboring classes, and of which factory legisla- 
tion, tenement-house acts, a shorter working-day, and the 
like are the various manifestations. This spirit, at least, 
has made the establishment of such offices possible. In 
the United States the immediate motives leading to their 
establishment seem in some cases not to have been of such 
a high order. Here they have either been established as 
a protest against the abuses which grew up under the 
system of private intelligence offices, which had not been 
subjected to effective supervision on the part of the State 
or by the cities wherein they existed,* or they have been 
championed for purely political reasons, in order to win 
or conciliate the labor vote.t 

The purpose underlying the movement needs but a 
word of explanation. The agencies are designed to bring 
employers and unemployed into communication with one 
another, and by a complete oversight over the labor 
market to secure the best possible adjustment of supply 
and demand at any given time. Though necessarily 
meeting local needs for the most part, their ideal is so to 
extend the sphere of their operations —in conjunction, it 


* E.g., Ohio and Illinois. 
t E.g., Montana and Nebraska, probably also New York. 
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may be, with other offices— that they can obtain the 
desired labor force from those districts where it is in 
excess and send it to those places where it is needed. To 
secure such results would call for the heartiest possible 
co-operation of employers and working people, almost 
universal resort to the employment bureau as the agency 
to effect the adjustment of the labor market, and, finally, 
a wide field of operations. While hardly one of these 
conditions has been met in the United States, the offices 
established show vitality and encouraging growth. Mani- 
festly, however, such offices cannot initiate employment; 
and those who expect that through them work is to be 
obtained for the unemployed by mere registration will 
inevitably be disappointed. 

The plan of free intelligence offices, or offices main- 
tained under State control for the registration of persons 
desiring employment, finds its fullest expression in 
France.* There the establishment of such offices seems 
to have resulted from the methods of dealing with persons 
out of employment which were adopted after the abolition 
of the feudal system, and which have finally developed 
into the institutions now existing. The first practical 
plan for organizing bourses du travail appeared in 1848, 
when the Provisional Government established a free 
information bureau in each of the mairies of Paris. 
Though unsuccessful at the time, the plan was revived in 
1886; and several municipalities established free registry 
offices, chiefly as a protest against the evils of the private 
offices. Notwithstanding the establishment of these mu- 
nicipal registries, however, and the work of the trade 
unions, the licensed employment offices still remain the 
most extensive agencies in France for placing unemployed 
work-people. 

In England the first office of this kind was opened at 


* Le Placement des Employés, Ouvriers, et Domestiques en France. Published 
by the Office du Travail. 
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Egham in 1885.* The bureau is managed by the local 
superintendent of births, deaths, and marriages, who adds 
this to his other duties. A dozen similar offices have been 
established in other cities and towns throughout Great 
Britain. Switzerland was the next country to follow suit, 
with the establishment of a free employment bureau in 
Berne in 1888 and of one in Basle the year following.t 
In Germany free agencies for the purpose of securing 
work for the unemployed have existed for a considerable 
time, either of a charitable nature or in connection with 
the institutions for the suppression of vagrancy.{ The 
first free public employment office, in the sense in which 
we shall use the term, was established in Freiburg in 
1892. For the United States, Ohio has the honor of 
having established the first free public agency, in 1890,— 
an example which was not imitated until 1895 by any 
other State. 
I. THe UNITED STATEs. 


From the recentness of the movement for the establish- 
ment of these offices, it is evident that other attempts 
must have been made to secure the registration of the un- 
employed and the equilibration of the labor market. The 
most important of these agencies in the United States are 
the private intelligence offices; and it is to a consideration 
of these that we must, therefore, first address ourselves 
before we can fully understand either the need of or the 
demand for offices conducted under the control of the 
State. 

Private employment agencies exist in almost every city 
of the Union, but no systematic canvass has ever been at- 
tempted to ascertain their number or the extent of their 

* Agencies and Methods for Dealing with the Unemployed. Published by the 
Labor Department of the English Board of Trade, 1893. 

+R. Calwer, Arbeitsmarkt und Arbeitsnachweis, Stuttgart, 1899, p. 32. 

t Special Consular Reports: Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign 
Countries, Washington, 1893, p. 292 et seg. 
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business. However, from some scattered data in the re- 
ports of several of the State bureaus of labor statistics, it 
has been possible to compile a few figures which are of 
interest, and may be considered typical of all. These 
show the number of private agencies in a few cities, and 
the number of applicants and the estimated receipts; but 
none of these statistics can be considered accurate, many 
of the returns being confessedly only estimates. In Bos- 
ton there were 119 private employment agencies in 1893, 
and reports from 87 of them showed 600,934 applicants 
for employment, of whom 128,912, or 21.45 per cent., se- 
cured positions. At the minimum charge of 50 cents 
apiece, this would yield the offices over $300,000 a year.* 
Commissioner Hall gives figures for St. Louis and Kansas 
City, which, he thinks, represent about 40 per cent. of the 
business done in these two cities. In St. Louis there 
were 6,082 applications for employment in seven women’s 
agencies, and 5,626 positions secured. The admitted re- 
ceipts, which Mr. Hall thinks about half of what was in 
fact received, were $3,198. Six other agencies found 
work for 20,800 out of 106,600 applicants. Their receipts 
are estimated at $100,000. The Kansas City agencies 
were only a little behind this, as the following figures 
show : — 


No. Agenctes. No. Applications. Positions filled. Receipts from Fees. 
8 (formen) ..... 64,740 48,672 $64,464 
4(forwomen) ... . 22,711 3,835 6,108 


Commissioner Hall estimates that the $70,567 admitted 
receipts were less than one-half the amount actually taken 
in.t 

There were 119 licensed agencies in Chicago in 1896, at 
which it is estimated that not less than 1,000,000 persons 
applied for employment during the year. At the minimum 

* Twenty-fourth Annual Report of Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 
1893, p. 111. 


t Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and Inspection 
o& Missouri, 1892. 
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charge of $1 apiece this would give an annual income 
of $1,000,000.* In California 69 well-equipped private 
employment agencies are reported to exist, whose cost of 
maintenance alone is estimated at $206,700 a year.t 
Twenty-one private agencies are reported from Colorado, 
most of them being situated in Denver. 

Inadequate as these figures are, they yet serve in some 
degree to show the extent of the business done by the, 
employment agencies of the country, and give an idea of 
the vast sums that are paid annually by the unemployed 
for the purpose of securing employment. That these 
agencies meet a real want seems not open to doubt. But 
the further question as to how well they fill it and with 
what advantage to the unemployed is not so certainly to 
be answered in their favor. In fact, one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of the establishment of free public 
employment offices rests on the abuses which exist in the 
private agencies. This point is made much of by the 
commissioners of labor in the various States, and their 
reports contain many instances of the deception and 
fraud practised by these agencies on the unemployed. 
While they are naturally interested in making out as 
strong a case as possible against the “pay” agencies, and 
though a large number of these are of the highest possi- 
ble character, there is still without doubt a large class 
which merely preys on the unemployed and takes advan- 
tage of their need. 

The least of the abuses which are perpetrated is the 
universal practice of accepting a fee, whether there is 
prospect of finding a position or not, and of refusing to 
refund it when a position is not secured.{ No pay agency 


* Tenth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Illinois, 1898, 
p. 133. 

t Seventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, 
1895-96, p. 52. 

t The laws of a number of States require that the fee be refunded, if em- 
ployment is not secured. See Table, p. 348. 
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will ever admit that the labor market is overstocked." 
Worse than this is the practice of advertising for laborers 
to undertake work in distant cities, and of sending them 
to fill purely fictitious openings after accepting their fees. 
In the case of some of the more dishonest agencies there 
is an agreement between a foreman and an agency, accord- 
ing to which men sent by the agency are employed, but 
only for a few days, and then discharged to make way 
for others. The fees are divided between the agent and 
the foreman.{ An additional refinement, which is re- 
ported from New York, consists in an illicit connection of 
employment agencies with alleged employers, who refer 
an applicant to a guarantee agency, which is also in the 
league, and which exacts another fee for looking up the 
references.§ It is a not uncommon plan to have the em- 
ployment agency located in the rear of a dram-shop, which 
the men, who are purposely kept waiting in the hope of 
securing a position, will unfailingly patronize. 
Many of the abuses complained of here are largely the 
, / result of inadequate supervision and control of the agen- 
cies in their dealings with an ignorant and needy class of 
persons, easily victimized and slow to seek redress. To | 
regulate these evils of the private employment offices, 
a few of the States have therefore required them to 
pay licenses or give bonds, or both. Colorado, Illinois, ) 
Maine, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Washington compel l 
all employment offices to pay an annual license fee, rang- 
ing from $1 in Maine to $200 in Illinois. In Louisiana 
and the cities of New York and Brooklyn a license must 
be obtained in order to do business; but no payment is 
required.|| Five of the States — Colorado, Illinois, Loui- 
*** Fraudulent Advertisement of Lucrative Employment,’’ by P. G. Hu- 
bert, Jr., Lippincott’s Magazine, vol. liv. p. 657. 
t Illinois Report, 1898, p. 133. t California Report, 1896, p. 56. 
§ Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1899, p. 155. 


| A bill of this sort is now before the New York legislature (Assembly 
Bill, No. 361, January 22, 1900). 
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siana, Minnesota, and Wisconsin — place the managers of 
all private agencies under heavy bonds; and all of the 
States named also provide penalties for infringement of 
the law. Most of them, too, regulate the charges which 
the agencies can make, providing that no fee shall be 
charged unless a bona fide position is secured for the ap- 
plicant. The table on the following page presents the 
existing legislation on these points. 

Free employment agencies, as private or quasi-public 
institutions, already exist in large numbers throughout the 
United States, especially in the large cities. Many of 
the charity organization societies maintain employment 
bureaus incidentally to their work of relief, and some- 
times, as in Minneapolis, Brooklyn, and Baltimore, inde- 
pendently thereof. In the two last-named cities this work 
grew to such proportions as to threaten to overshadow the 
more legitimate work of the society, and was therefore 
suspended except for destitute cases.* Many churches 
have employment features, as do also the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations,f social settlements.~| The Salvation Army has 
paid much attention to this phase of its many-sided work, 
more so in England than in this country, however. Most 
of the trades-unions have this feature more or less devel- 
oped, restricted usually, however, to the trades interested. 
In Chicago at:least two department stores have conducted 
employment bureaus, free to their customers, for female 
domestic servants. In Boston there are fourteen free em- 
ployment bureaus connected with religious, philanthropic, 
medical, and other institutions.§ In New York || among 

* Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and Correction, Toronto, 
1897, p. 211. 


t E.g., Y. W.C. A. and Women’s Exchange of St. Louis. Missouri Report, 
1892, 


+ E.g., Hull House at one time did so. ilinois Report, 1898, p. 135. 

§ Massachusetts Report, 1893, pp. 81-114. 

|| Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 
1896, p. 923. 
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many are the Bible House, the Working-girls’ Alliance, 
St. Bartholomew’s Guild,* the Cooper Union Labor Bu- 
reau, conducted since 1895 by the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Perhaps the 
assistance given the unemployed by many newspapers 
through the free insertion of want advertisements should 
be mentioned, since this method of seeking work often 
takes the place of a resort to the employment office. 

Numerous as the free private or philanthropic agen- 
cies were in the United States, the stigma of charity 
attached to their work; and the best class of employees 
were not to be found on their lists. To meet this objec- 
tion and at the same time secure their advantages, the 
next step was accordingly the establishment of free public 
employment offices; and to a consideration of these we 
may now turn. We shall take up the various States in 
the chronological order of the establishment of such offices 
by them. 


Ohio.t — Ohio was the first and fora long time the only 
State to maintain free public employment agencies. The 
act establishing them was passed April 28, 1890, and was 
amended the following year, March 24,1891. It created 
five free employment offices as adjuncts to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and placed the appointment of the super- 
intendents and clerks of the offices in the hands of the 
labor commissioner. The salaries of the officers were to 
be borne by the cities within which the offices were organ- 
ized, but the general expenses were to be defrayed by the 
State. Each superintendent should make a weekly report 


* Year Book, 1899, p. 295. 

t Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Ohio, 1890-99. 

The movement in Ohio was due directly to the example of France. Mr. 
A. W. J. Lewis, later commissioner in charge of the Ohio Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, was one of a group of labor representatives who attended the Paris 
Exposition of 1889; and what he there saw of the great public offices led him 
to advocate their establishment in his State. See the Report of the Minnesota 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1891-92. 
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to the commissioner, and lists of applications in each office 
should be sent weekly to every other office and there 
posted. The amendment of 1891 limited the tenure of 
office for all superintendents and clerks to two years. 
Since that time no further change in the law has been 
made. 

Offices were opened during the summer of 1890 in the 
five leading cities of the State,— Toledo, Cleveland, Day- 
ton, Cincinnati, Columbus. The success of these offices 
was marked from the start. For the first six months the 
applications for employment amounted to over 20,000, for 
nearly half of whom positions were secured. Perhaps the 
most striking testimonial to their success is to be found 
in the fact that, while there were at least twelve well- 
known private employment agencies in these cities at the 
time of the establishment of the public offices, the com- 
missioner of labor reported in 1892 that they no longer 
existed in Columbus, Toledo, and Dayton, while only a 
few “still managed to exist” in Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
The facilities of the offices seem to have been made very 
general use of by employers, the applications for help 
sometimes outnumbering the applications for employment, 
especially in domestic service. The superintendents of 
the offices, reporting on this point in 1891, stated that em- 
ployers generally favored the establishment of the offices, 
and that the working people were unanimous in their ap- 
proval. Two of the superintendents, however, reported 
that manufacturers denied any need of such a bureau, 
since so many applications for employment were made 
directly at the factories. While this is true in general 
of skilled labor, it is of course less true of unskilled labor, 
and not at all the case with domestic and personal help. 
The activities of the offices are, therefore, particularly 
marked in the latter field. 

The reports of the offices show a fairly steady growth 
from year to year, in spite of the depression of 1893, and 
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give evidence that the bureaus are filling a real want. 
While the number of applications for employment on the 
part of men has not changed materially, the applications 
for male employees and the number of positions filled has 
steadily decreased. On the other hand, the number of 
women dealt with, especially domestic servants, has grown 
continuously, seeming to indicate that the bureaus are 
becoming more or less “intelligence” offices of the 
familiar type for the registration of servants. There 
seems to be no desire in the State to abolish the offices, 
but the annual reports of the labor commissioner reiter- 
ate the demand for certain changes in the law which shall 
place them on a firmer basis. Objection is made to the 
provision which places the payment of the salaries of the 
superintendents and clerks upon the cities within which 
the bureaus are situated, partly on the ground that they 
are at the mercy of municipal politicians.* 

Montana.t+— The second State to establish free public 
employment offices by legislative enactment was Montana. 
An act providing for the establishment of a free employ- 
ment bureau at the capital of the State was passed on 
February 25, 1895. The act as passed was an amend- 
ment to the law creating the Bureau of Labor.{ The 
duties of the office were limited to recording applications 


* Returns of five Ohio offices for selected years, 
































1890. 1893. 1896, 1899, 
Male. |Female.| Male. (Female.) Male. |Female.| Male, | Female. 
Applications foremployment | 14,529 | 5,607 | 14,169 | 12,685 | 12,668 | 15,030 | 15,259 | 10,886 
Applicationsforhelp. .. 11,453 | 6,701 5,826 | 11,403 3,078 | 12,632 6,216 | 17,681 
Positions secured ... . 5,575 | 3,413 4,566 | 8,635 2,781 | 10,164 6,058 | 9,931 


























t Reports of the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry of Montana, 1894-97, 
t Montana Codes and Statutes, 1895, Part ITI., § 765. 
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“in a book” and bringing employers and employees into 
communication with each other by the use of the mails. 
A small appropriation was added for clerical services, but 
no direct provision was made for other expenses of the 
office. Honest efforts seem to have been made to carry 
out the purpose of the act, and employers were notified 
of its existence by circular letter, notices in the news- 
papers, and poster advertisements; but the law soon 
showed its fundamental defects. The necessity of sum- 
moning and interviewing applicants was placed upon the 
employers. Thus the very feature which most commends 
such an institution to the employers of labor, that of secur- 
ing without delay the desired help, was absent. At best 
the establishment of the office was premature; for the pop- 
ulation is as yet too small to require its services, especially 
as situated in Helena. Moreover, many of the railroad 
and mining companies and other enterprises have their 
own employing offices, to which the men out of work 
make direct application. Owing to these and other rea- 
sons the work of the office did not show satisfactory re- 
sults; and it was finally discontinued March 6, 1897. 
The act repealing the law which established the office 
provided that any municipality might organize such 
offices, but that the city should bear the expense. Thus 
far no city in the State has availed itself of the per- 
mission. 

New York.*— The third State in the Union to create 
free public employment offices by law was New York, 
by the act of May 25, 1896, which provided for the es- 
tablishment of such offices in New York City and Buffalo. 
Owing to the crude provisions of this measure, which re- 
quired, among other things, the sending of a weekly list 
of all applicants for employment or help to each of the 
1,168 supervisors of townships in the State, it was re- 


* Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York, 1896-98 ; and Bulletin 
of the Bureau, September_and December, 1899, 
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pealed in the following year, and replaced by the substi- 
tute act of May 13, 1897. 

This act of 1897 provided for the establishment of free 
public employment bureaus in cities of the first class; 
namely, New York and Buffalo. Up to the present time, 
however, no appropriation has been made for the work in 
the latter city.* An annual appropriation of $5,000 was 
made for the New York office; and the appointment of 
superintendent and clerks was placed in the hands of the 
commissioner of labor, under civil service regulations. All 
applicants are required to fill out statistical blanks, giv- 
ing information as to age, nationality, occupation, wages, 
cause of idleness, references, etc. In addition to this in- 
formation a confidential letter of inquiry is sent to the last 
employer of every applicant for employment, requesting 
testimony as to character and ability, the response being 
filed with the application. These letters are answered 
very generally and apparently truthfully. Not only are 
the interests of the employers thus safeguarded, but those 
of the employees also, by requiring, in cases where help is 
wanted out of town, that the railroad fare shall be paid to 
the destination, and that the employer shall meet the em- 
ployee at the end of the journey. 

The statistical information gathered on the blanks which 
are filled out in the office is tabulated and published in the 
annual reports of the bureau of labor. The statistics of 
the number of applicants show a decrease after the first 
few months. This was largely due to the exaggerated ex- 
pectations that were entertained at the time the office was 
opened as to its ability to obtain work for all applicants. 
Since then the number of applications has decreased, while 
the number of positions secured has increased. In one 
occupation the demand has continually outrun the supply, 
— domestic service, and more particularly general house- 


*I am informed that this will probably be done at the present session of 
the legislature. 
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work. The activities of the bureau are now confined al- 
most exclusively to this department.* 

Nebraska.— A free employment department of the State 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics was created by the 
act of April 13,1897. The law is almost identical with 
that previously passed by Montana, on which it is evidently 
modelled. In accordance with this law the department 
was opened on May 1, 1897; and, though its success has 
been very meagre, it has continued to exist up to the 
) present time.§ 
| The same difficulties that resulted in the abolishment of 
the Montana office have shown themselves in Nebraska. 
The office should have been established in the industrial 
centre of the State, at Omaha; and, if an office were 
desired at Lincoln, it should be in the business section of 
the city, and not at the State capitol. The experience 


*The work of the New York office from its establishment on July 20 
1896, to January 1, 1900, is shown in the following table : — 





1896.1 1897. 





Male. | Female.; Total. || Male. | Female./ Total. 











Applications for employment | 6,458 1,582 | 8,040 3,996 | 3,319 | 7,315 














Applicationsforhelp. .. . 332 616 948 418 1,624 | 2,052 

Situations secured. ... . t t 444 | 378 1,127 1,505 
1898. 1899. 

Male, | Female.) Total. || Male. | Female.| Total. 





























Applications for employment | 2,487 2,613 5,100 t t 5,28 

Applicationsforhelp. .. . 302 2,344 | 2,646 t t 3,043 

Situations secured. ... . t t 2,000 t t 2,401 
+ July 20 to December 31, 1896, + Not specified. 


§See the Sixth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statis- 
tics, 1897—98, p. 1186, 
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in both Nebraska and Montana shows plainly, also, that 
the functions of a free employment agency should be 
kept entirely distinct from those of the Bureau of Labor, 
so far at least as concerns its immediate and primary 
object.* 

Iilinois— The fifth State to establish free public em- 
ployment agencies by law was Illinois, which provided 
for their creation in all cities of fifty thousand population 
or over by an act approved April 11, 1899. Three offices 
were accordingly opened in Chicago on July 81,— one on 
the North Side, one on the South Side, and the third on the 
West Side of the city. The law provides for the appoint- 
ment for two years of a man superintendent at a salary of 
$1,200, and of a woman assistant at not more than $900 
per annum. All expenses of the office are to be defrayed 
by the State. Weekly lists, showing the number and 
character of all applicants for positions and for help, are 
to be sent by each office to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and a complete list to be mailed weekly from that bureau 
to each free employment office, to each State inspector of 
factories, and each State inspector of mines. And it is 
made the duty of these officials to assist in securing 
employment for such applicants, and to notify the super- 
intendents of the employment offices of all vacancies that 
come to their notice. Superintendents of the free offices 
are, furthermore, empowered to spend not more than $400 
a year in advertising for positions. The [Illinois law 
further contains a strike clause, which, as it does not 
appear in the laws of any other State, deserves to be 
quoted in full.t 

*See the Sixth Report of the Bureau, 1897-98, p. 1186. None the less, the 


commissioner, in a letter to the writer, under date of December 18, 1899, writes 
enthusiastically of the results and outlook. 


+ “* Inno case shall the superintendent of any free employment office created 
by this act furnish or cause to be furnished workmen or other employés to 
any applicant for help whose employés are at that time on strike or locked 
out; nor shall any list of names and addresses of applicants for employment 
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In order to control and limit the number of private 
employment agencies, the law provides that all such 
agencies must pay a State license fee of $200 a year and 
give a bond of $1,000 “ for the faithful performance of the 
duties of private employment agent.” Previous to 1896 
the payment of a municipal license fee of $100 per annum 
was required in Chicago, but in that year the ordinance 
was abolished. During the last year (1896) in which 
any record was kept, 196 licenses were issued. Since the 
passage of the new law, no figures are available to show 
the number of private agencies now in the city. 

The provisions for the collection of statistical data and 
for registration of applicants are more elaborate than in 
any other office. Every applicant for employment must 
fill out a list of some thirty questions, as to age, sex, 
nationality, conjugal condition, religion, length of resi- 
dence, number of children, literacy, occupation, affilia- 
tions, cause of idleness, wages, health, references. Appli- 
cants for help are permitted to fill out a less formidable 
list. As in New York, and in identically the terms used 
there, a confidential letter is sent in each case to the last 
employer of every applicant for employment, requesting 
information as to character, sobriety, and obedience. 
When a call for help is made at the office, a suitable appli- 
cant is at once notified of the position by a reply postal, 
and is requested to use the return card to inform the 
office whether employment is secured. At the same time 
a note is sent to the prospective employer, notifying him 
who has been sent, and enclosing a postal card to be used 
in notifying the office, on his part, whether he has en- 
gaged the applicant sent him. In this way the closest 
possible control is maintained. 

The Illinois law, as it is the latest, so it is one of the 


be shown to any employer whose employés are on strike or locked out; nor 
shall such list be exposed where it can be copied or used by an employer whose 
employés are on strike or locked out.”” Labor Laws of the State of Iilinois, 
1899, p. 23, § 8. 
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best in this country for the establishment of free public 
employment offices. That some regulation of the private 
agencies in Chicago was needed, the accounts of their 
methods, in the newspapers and elsewhere, leave little 
doubt; while the results of the State free offices during 
the first four and one-half months of their existence seem 
to show that they are filling a real need and meeting with 
real success. An analysis of their work during this time 
shows that the men greatly outnumber the women,—in 
contrast with New York,—and that, while of course the 
great majority of positions secured are for unskilled labor, 
a wide variety of occupations is covered. Among the 
women, domestic servants constitute from a third to a 
half.* 

Missouri.t — In 1891 Labor Commissioner Hall of Mis- 
souri visited the Ohio free public employment offices, and, 
in a highly commendatory review of their work in his 
report for 1892, advocated the establishment of similar 
offices at St. Louis and Kansas City. The Knights of 
Labor, in general assembly at St. Louis in November, 
1892, also strongly indorsed the suggestion. A bill was 
accordingly introduced, embodying in the main the “ Ohio 
idea,” but failed to pass the legislature. In 1897 Com- 
missioner Rozelle determined to carry out the plan with- 
out waiting for legislative enactment. Finding that the 
offices and clerical force of the factory inspector in St. 
Louis could be used for this purpose, he opened a free 
employment department in their rooms on October 4, 
1897, as an adjunct to the Labor Bureau, and without 
additional expense to the State. 

A fairly detailed system of registration is maintained, 


*The report of their work from July 31 to December 16, 1899, is as fol- 
lows 


aii Applications foremployment. ......+4+46-6 24,984 
Applicationsforhelp .......+.+-e+e-s 19,198 
ee eee eee ee 14,851 


t Annual Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Missouri, 1892, 1897, 
1898, 1899. 
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applicants for help as well as applicants for employment 
being required to fill out blanks similar to those used in 
the California office * (to be described presently). ‘ When- 
ever applications for help are received, a number of parties 
making application for such a position are notified by 
postal card, and given the address of the applicant for 
help. In this way the unemployed and the employer are 
brought together with little difficulty.” + This system is 
similar to the Illinois plan, but not so commendable as 
that of California. In the Twentieth Annual Report of 
the Labor Bureau the commissioner writes: ‘ Not the least 
service rendered the public by the establishment of the 
State free employment department has been the decima- 
tion of the fraudulent ‘employment agencies,’ so called, 
especially in St. Louis. Where sixteen of these concerns 
were said to exist only a year ago, only four are now to 
be found.” 

The work of the office in St. Louis was so successful 
that the legislature was finally induced to sanction its 
maintenance by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. On May 
28, 1899, a law was passed providing for the establishment 
of free public employment bureaus in cities of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants or over.t In accordance with this 
act the office at St. Louis was continued, and an addi- 
tional one opened at Kansas City on December 18, 1899.§ 
The number of positions secured during the same period 
is estimated at 800. The work of the St. Louis office is 
given in more detail in the following figures : — 


* See below. 

t Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1897, p. 489. 

t Laws of Missouri, 1899, p. 272. 

§ During the first eight weeks of its existence the Kansas City office 
received 2,518 applications for employment and 800 individual applications for 
help, each of these orders numbering from 25 down to 1 person. (Letter from 
Superintendent Howard to the writer, February 12, 1900.) 
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Oct, 4, 1897, to Oct. 1, 1898. ||Oct.1, 1898, to Oct. 1, 1899. 





Male. |Female.| Total. || Male. |Female.| Total. 








Applications for employment 5,680 2,103 7,783 3,933 916 4,849 
2,119 1,072 3,191 


671 2,318 


Applicationsforhelp ... 
Situationssecured .... 4,661 1,647 


























California.— Free public employment offices have been 
opened in two States, besides Missouri, by the Bureaus of 
Labor, without waiting for legislative action. These are 
California and Iowa. In California a free employment 
department was opened in San Francisco by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on July 15, 1895, and for nine months 
was carried on under the regular appropriations at the 
office of the bureau. At the end of that time private 
subscriptions amounting to $970, which were raised among 
the business men of the city by the trades-unions, per- 
mitted the removal of the office to better quarters. 

According to the report of the commissioner, “the main 
feature leading to the ultimate success of the undertaking 
was the selection of only reliable help for the employer; 
and for this purpose it was necessary to establish a system 
by which the applicant for work could be followed from 
the time he was found a position to the time when he 
again sought assistance at the bureau.” * Each employer 
was required to fill out a blank specifying the number 
and sex of employees wanted, the kind of work, wages, 
and preferences as to age, nationality, and the like. Ap- 
plicants for employment were required to fill out blanks, 
giving name, address, occupation, years of experience, 
wages expected, residence in State, nationality, literacy, 
conjugal condition, number in family, reasons for unem- 
ployment, and references. The data contained in these 
applications were entered in separate books kept for the 


* Seventh Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of California, 
1895-96, p. 19. Detailed tabular information is given in this report. 
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purpose. In addition, each applicant for employment who 
was sent to fill a position was given an employment card, 
stating his name and prospective occupation and wages. 
He was also given two postal cards to be delivered to his 
employer, one of which was to be used by the latter in 
notifying the department of the engagement of the appli- 
cant, and the other of his eventual discharge and the 
reason therefor. 

During the first year of its existence, from July 15, 
1895, to Aug. 1, 1896, 18,920 applications for employment 
were received, of which 14,251 were from men, and 4,669 
from women. Of this number, 5,845 secured positions, 
8,814 being men and 2,531 women. Out of the 5,845 
persons furnished with positions, less than 30 had been 
reported on adversely. In spite of this promising begin- 
ning and in the face of potent arguments for the con- 
tinuance of the work thus begun, the department was 
discontinued after a year.* 

Towa.t —Soon after the establishment of the Ohio free 
employment offices, agitation was begun in Iowa for the 
enactment of a law creating similar offices in that State. 
A bill drawn up by Labor Commissioner Sovereign 
and identical with the law subsequently passed in Mon- 
tana — which was copied after this one — was introduced, 
but failed of passage. In 1894 another bill was intro- 
duced, providing for the establishment of free employment 
offices throughout the State; but this, too, failed to pass. 
A distinctly novel feature of the bill was the provision 
that the commissioner of labor and the county auditors 
should all establish free employment bureaus, or, rather, 
bureaus for the publication of lists of applicants in con- 

*The labor commissioner, in a letter of October 13, 1899, says: ‘‘ Such 
agencies are no longer maintained, as the legislature made no appropriation 
therefor ; and, while a bill was drafted providing for the maintenance of free 
employment agencies under the supervision of this bureau, it failed of passage. 
And since then nothing has been done in the way of maintaining such agencies.” 
t Fifth and Sixth Biennial Reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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nection with their offices. After the failure of the bill 
and the adjournment of the legislature, the commissioner 
of labor decided to test the practical utility of such a 
measure, and secured the voluntary co-operation of a 
majority of the county auditors in the State for the estab- 
lishment of such offices as were contemplated in the pro- 
posed bill. But the plan met with no response from 
employers, and was soon given up.* 

Washington.t—In the city of Seattle, Washington, 
there was established in April, 1894, a municipal free 
employment bureau, the only one of its kind in the 
United States. Originally created as an adjunct to the 
municipal office of labor statistics, it was later made a 
part of the Civil Service Department of the city on the 
adoption of a new city charter in the spring of 1895. The 
secretary of the Civil Service Commission assumed the 
office of labor commissioner, and has devoted a part of 
his time to the conduct of the employment bureau. The 
success of the bureau has been marked ; and the increasing 
demands made upon it necessitated the appointment in 
1897 of an assistant, a woman, who has charge of the 
woman’s department, and in the following year the 
appointment of an additional clerk. The expansion of 
the work has also necessitated two removals of the office, 
each time to more commodious quarters. 

The conditions of the labor market in Washington 
seemed to require the establishment of an employment 
bureau which should cover the whole field more completely 
than was possible for the private employment agencies. 
Situated as it is, Seattle is the outlet of streams of tran- 
sient laborers on the way to Alaska and other points in 

* Sixth Biennial Report, p. 14. Commissioner O’Bleness writes: ‘‘ From 
some cause or other, it did not meet with success, The bureau was maintained 
for five months; and during that time, although applications for situations 
were numerous, the commissioner was unable to secure work for a single 
applicant, and abandoned the attempt.” 

t Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Labor of Seattle, Washington, 
1894-99, 
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the North-west. Many of the industries, too, which are 
carried on in the State, are of a seasonal and variable 
character, such as hop-picking, fishing, logging, railroad 
work, calling for constant readjustment and redistribution 
of the labor force. This fact is very clearly seen in the 
statistics of the work done by the bureau, in which I have 
separated the hop-pickers and railroad laborers from the 
other applicants. Of course, this extension of the business 
of the bureau would not have been possible without the 
co-operation of the employers of labor; and in this regard 
Commissioner Grout seems to have been particularly suc- 
cessful, as practically all labor for the railroads and the 
hop-fields in the State is obtained through the agency of 
the municipal office. 

In the administration of the bureau the commissioner 
has sacrificed the statistical part of the work, with the ac- 
companiments of detailed registration, to the more prac- 
tical end of securing speedy employment for all applicants. 
Accordingly, no figures are given of the number of appli- 
cations for positions or for help, but only of positions filled. 
The number of persons for whom work has been secured, 
even after eliminating the most fluctuating elements, 
shows’ a very steady growth. Although a municipal 
office, its usefulness is not limited to the city, applications 
for labor having been received from almost every town in 
the State, and from Alaska, British Columbia, Oregon, 
Montana, and Idaho. An analysis of the positions filled 
during 1898 showed that about 63 per cent. were of “ com- 
mon, unskilled labor,” 80 per cent. “vocations requiring 
some knowledge or skill,” while only about 7 per cent. 
represented skilled trades.* This last figure was doubled 
the following year, but the work of the bureau has been 
largely confined to the class of unskilled labor. About 
nine-tenths of these positions are out of the city. Private 
employment agencies seem to have been largely displaced 

* Fifth Annual Report, 1898. 
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by the municipal bureau; and the number of these, though 
fluctuating, was reduced to seven at the end of 1899. All 
private agencies are required to secure a license from the 
city and pay an annual fee of $100.* 

In addition to the States where the experiment has 
actually been tried, the establishment of free public em- 
ployment offices has been agitated in afew others. At 
the National Convention of the Officials of the Bureaus of 
Labor Statistics, held in Denver, 1892, the question of 
employment bureaus was discussed and the following 
resolution passed: “ Resolved, That the commissioners of 
labor of the different States recommend to the legislat- 
ures of their respective States the advisability of creat- 
ing free public employment offices, under State control 
and supervision.” This was apparently not done by all 
the commissioners, and by some only in a perfunctory 
way, so that little result was obtained. Following the 
lead of Ohio, agitation for the establishment of similar 
offices was begun in Michigan in 1896 by the organiza- 
tion in Grand Rapids of a committee of sixty prominent 
citizens to consider the matter. This committee advo- 


*The following figures show the work done by the bureau from April 
1, 1894, to January 1, 1900: — 


SEATTLE: POSITIONS FURNISHED. 





























YEAR. 1894.t 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 1899. 

Total. . 2. « 2,623 3,729 3,268 5,952 13,871 18,153 
Hop-pickers . . 1,144 2,060 1365 || 2,890 2,235 2,682 
Railroad laborers t 1,311 § 571§ 2,784 7,077 2,102 
Grand total . . 3,967 5,779 3,403 11,626 24,183 22,837 
Total expenses . | $909.65 | $1,120.00 | $727.50 | $724.80 | $1,377.13 | $1,136.66 
Cost of each posi- 

tion f ed $0.2293 $0.1938 | $0.2138 | $0.0624 $0,0569 $0.05 

+t Nine months. + Not specified. 


§ General laborers included in totals above. Office did not act as agent for 
the railroads before 1897. 
|| Almost total failure of harvest. 
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cated the scheme and even drew up a plan for the estab- 
lishment of a municipal bureau, but unexpectedly met with 
opposition from the labor unions, which feared that such 
an office might be used against them in case of strikes.* 
The plan was therefore given up. The establishment of 
such offices has also been under consideration in Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, and Colorado.t 


The account thus far given of free public employment 
offices in the United States, taken largely from the re- 
ports of the offices themselves, has not been a very encour- 
aging one. Not even the most ardent advocate of their 
extension would contend that they have been attended 
with striking success. Of the nine States in which their 
establishment has been attempted, they have been given 
up in three,— Montana, Iowa, and California,— while in 
Nebraska the office is struggling along with very unsatis- 
factory results. In these cases the establishment of the 
bureaus seems to have been premature and not called for 
by the needs of the community (except perhaps in Cali- 
fornia), but to have been advocated or created by the 
politicians as a sop to the laboring classes.{ In only five 
States — namely, Ohio, New York, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Washington — is there such an increase in the number of 
applications and positions secured as to indicate a steady 
growth in usefulness. The municipal office at Seattle 
appears to have met with success a real want in the com- 
munity where it is located, and to have enlisted most fully 
the co-operation of both employers and employees. But 
one of the main elements in its success is the fact that it 


*Letter from A. O. Crozier, chairman Committee of Sixty, November 7, 
1899, 

t Massachusetts Report, 1893, p. 58; Minnesota Report, 1892; New Jersey 
Report, 1895, p. 117. Cf£. Lend a Hand, vol. xii. p. 133. 

tThe commissioner of the Montana bureau, in a letter to the writer, 
ascribes the failure of the office in that State to the dislike of it as a Populist 
measure. 
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has had to deal largely with unskilled labor. So far, at 
least, the offices have been used very little by members of 
skilled or well-organized trades ; and their representatives 
seem to think it doubtful if they ever will be. An analy- 
sis of the occupations of those applying for employment, 
particularly in the large cities, shows that the majority 
of the men are unskilled laborers; and another large por- 
tion may properly be classed under the head of domestic 
or personal service,— coachmen, gardeners, hostlers, wait- 
ers, hotel employees, and the like. The women are re- 
cruited almost entirely from this latter class. The writer 
has visited several of the offices, and in every case has 
been forcibly impressed by this fact. In so far the ex- 
pectations of the friends of the offices have been disap- 
pointed, for they had hoped to see them used less by 
domestic servants and more largely by skilled artisans 
and mechanics. 

The public employment offices in this country do not 
seem to have encountered any opposition * due to indus- 
trial disputes, such as has made their success problemat- 
ical in Germany. With the exception of the Illinois law, 
which forbids the offices furnishing employees during a 
strike, there is nothing in the various acts to regulate 
their administration under such circumstances. As a 
matter of fact, the management of the various offices has 
differed in this respect, even within a single State. 
While the representatives of organized labor are, on the 
whole, in favor of the free public employment offices, they 
are unanimous in insisting that they shall be held en- 
tirely neutral during labor disputes. In the event of 
strikes they should not be permitted to furnish men to 
fill the place of strikers, and in case of disputes as to 
wages they should not attempt to provide employees at 


* Except in Grand Rapids, as stated above. 
t Thus, in Ohio, the Dayton office sends men to fill the place of strikers. 
The others do not. 
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a lower rate of wage than that for which contention is 
being made. It was feared that the insistence upon refer- 
ences would militate against the offices among the work- 
ing people by introducing the hated “character-note” ; 
but so far little objection has been met on that score. 
Yet one of the first essentials for the success of such 
offices lies in the selection of the applicants. Without 
such selection employers will not, as a rule, use them. 
And thus, as to the general outlook for the free offices, 
the following paragraph from the exhaustive report of the 
English Department of Labor on “ Agencies and Methods 
for Dealing with the Unemployed” will apply equally to 
the United States : — 


With the best of conditions, labor bureaus can hardly be expected 
to become the sole or principal means of bringing together employers 
and unemployed. The bulk of the work of hiring labor and seeking 
employment will, in most trades, continue to be done directly between 
workmen and employers, as is the case where, as in France, the 
system of bureaus has been carried much further than in the United 
Kingdom. Nor as regards the organized trades can labor bureaus, as 
a rule, compare in utility, so far as workmen are concerned, with the 
work of a well-managed trade society. The chief field of usefulness 
of labor bureaus is likely, therefore, to be found for some time tq 
come in the less highly organized trades. 


II. GERMANY. 


Before proceeding to consider the comparatively recent 
movement for establishing free public employment offices 
in Germany, it will be instructive to glance at various 
other agencies which have been resorted to there. These 
may be divided into at least four groups,— private pay 
agencies, philanthropic employment offices, and agencies 
conducted by associations of employers or unions of work- 
ingmen. 

In spite of the rapid growth in number of the free 
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offices, within the last decade especially, the private 
employment agencies are probably still in the majority ; 
and in certain occupations they exercise almost a mo- 
nopoly. They are made use of particularly for do- 
mestic servants, employees in mercantile establishments, 
hotels and restaurants, farm laborers, sailors, actors.* 
Though evils are complained of in connection with these 
offices, they are apparently not so great as in the United 
States, since all employment agencies are placed under 
police control by imperial law, and are made to pay a 
license fee. According to a statistical investigation 
carried out in Prussia in 1895, the number of such agen- 
cies in that kingdom alone was 5,216. During the year 
1894 these 5,000 agencies had received 585,020 applica- 
tions for employment, 481,858 applications for help, and 
had secured 381,206 positions. 

Under philanthropic employment offices we may in- 
clude those conducted by religious societies, charitable 
organizations, communal or police officials, the lodging- 
houses (Herberge) of various societies, the relief stations 
(Naturalverpflegungsstationen), and the like. Together 
these form a perfect network of agencies throughout the 
empire for the purpose of securing work for the unem- 
ployed; but, inasmuch as they deal largely with the shift- 
less and incapable classes and those who do not wish to 
secure situations, the statistical results of their work are 
not very favorable. Since, however, they are free employ- 
ment offices, no charge being made, and are also in large 
part public (in that they are either connected with public 
institutions or aided by public funds), it will be advisable 
to consider them briefly. 

Most of these agencies are connected with the various 
institutions established for dealing with and suppressing 


*V. Weigert, Arbeitsnachweis und Schutz der Arbeitswilligen, Berlin, 
1899, p. 2. 

t Zeitschrift des kiniglichen preussischen statistischen Bureaus, Jahrgang 36, 
1896, pp. 7-11. 
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vagrancy.* The Anti-begging Societies (Vereine gegen 
Armennot und Bettelei), which are organized in all towns 
and cities throughout Germany, discourage the giving of 
alms and require their members to refer all applicants to 
the office of the society. With this an employment bureau 
is connected, and an attempt is immediately made to 
secure work for the applicant. The society further pro- 
vides a relief station (Verpflegungsstation), where by a few 
hours’ work the destitute wayfarer can earn a ticket 
which will entitle him to food and lodging at the lodging- 
house (Herberge). If no work can be found for him in 
this locality, he is next day given a card to the next 
Herberge, where he must report that afternoon, and there 
in turn make application for work. If he wanders from 
the route which he has chosen, he is liable to arrest as 
a vagrant. The Anti-begging Societies are supported 
entirely by private subscriptions; but practically the same 
work is done by the public authorities in most of the 
German States by the establishment of public stations 
giving relief in kind (Naturalverpflegungsstationen). Of 
1,957 such stations maintained in Germany in 1890, 1,707 
were maintained by public authority, and 250 by societies. 
Similar work is also done by the German Lodging-house 
Society (Deutscher Herbergsverein), which has established 
in all the States a number of lodging-houses for wayfarers 
in search of employment, the institutions being maintained 
largely by provincial or local societies. These various 
relief stations and lodging-houses, together with the labor 
colonies, have succeeded in legitimatizing the movements 
of a class which without them would become mere 
vagrants. They have therefore reduced the number of 
arrests for vagabondage,f but do not seem to have con- 
tributed in any permanent way towards solving the 

* Vagrancy and Public Charities in Foreign Countries, Special Consular 
Report, Washington, 1893, pp. 293, 305, 320, 329, 340. 


+ In Prussia the number decreased from 23,808 in 1882 (no stations) to 8,605 
in 1890 (951 stations). 
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problem of the unemployed by securing employment for 
them, 

The establishment of employment offices has also been 
fostered by the various trade organizations, both those 
conducted by the employers and those managed by the 
laborers. While at first their creation seems to have been 
inspired only by the motive of adjusting the labor supply 
and demand, of later years they have been used exten- 
sively by both sides as a Kampfmittel in the struggle 
between labor and capital. As this movement has led to 
the establishment of offices by a variety of organizations, it 
will be necessary to consider these separately. 

(1) Following the example of the early guilds, the 
modern IJnnungen have also endeavored to secure employ- 
ment and help within their respective trades by under- 
taking the duties of employment offices. Though in the 
main they comprise only a small portion of the members 
of the various trades, still a few of them, as the barber 
guild, are of national importance. The possibility of an 
extension of this side of their activity was afforded them 
by a provision in the industrial code of July 26, 1897,* 
according to which the establishment of employment 
offices is expressly enumerated among the privileges of the 
guilds. It is unlikely, however, that they will assume any 
greater importance in the future, as they are managed 
largely in the interest of the employers, and seem to be 
losing ground. They have gained a stronger foothold in 
northern Germany than in the south. In Prussia 734 such 
employment offices were reported for the year 1894, of 
which 642 made no charge. Most of the others charged 
only a nominal fee. These offices further reported for the 
same year 121,342 applications for employment, 54,614 
applications for help, and 47,098 positions secured. 

(2) Employers’ organizations (Gewerbe- or Fabrikanten- 


* Gewerbeordnung, §§ 81 a, 88, ete. Quoted by H. Eckert, Die beste Or- 
ganisation des Arbeitsnachweises, p. 6. 
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vereine). Towards the end of the eighties the employers 
of labor began to unite with the avowed purpose of oppos- 
ing the socialistically inclined laborers’ organizations. 
One of the principal means used by the newly formed 
unions as well as the older ones was the establishment of 
employment offices, “‘ which should be managed exclusively 
by employers, and whose members should pledge them- 
selves to obtain labor only through these offices.”* The 
alliance of master-masons and carpenters and the associa- 
tion of metal-workers were the first larger organizations 
of employers to adopt this rule, as well as the further 
one “to employ no laborer who belonged to any social- 
democratic association.” This attitude, it is needless to 
say, does not commend their employment offices to the 
mass of laborers, nor indicate that they are managed in 
an impartial manner. Such agencies have been created, 
in addition to those of the metal-workers and masons and 
carpenters, by the smiths, book-binders, paper-hangers, 
painters, cabinet-makers, and potters. They exist also in 
the textile industries and in the building trades. Of 
such organizations some thirty conducted employment 
offices in Prussia in 1894, of which about half the number 
charged a fee. These offices reported 34,873 applications 
for employment, 17,400 applications for help, and 16,910 
positions secured. In addition to the organizations of 
manufacturers the agrarian unions have in many instances 
established employment bureaus, of which sixteen were 
reported in Prussia. These received during 1894 3,759 
applications for employment, 2,612 applications for help, 
and filled 1,629 positions. 

(8) Workingmen’s organizations (Fach- or Gewerk- 
vereine). Since the founding of the Hirsch-Duncker 
trade unions, which made the employment feature an im- 
portant part of their work, many of the workingmen’s 
organizations have established employment offices. As 
* Weigert, loc. cit., p. 6. 

t Richard Calwer, Arbeitsmarkt und Arbeitsnachweis, Stuttgart, 1899, p. 44. 
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a rule, however, they have not attained a position of im- 
portance, being necessarily conducted at a disadvantage, 
usually open in the evenings only, and administered by 
the secretary or other official of the union in connection 
with other duties. Unfortunately, their management has 
often exposed them to the same charges of partiality of 
which the workingmen are ready enough to accuse the 
employers’ offices. Not infrequently, too, the offices have 
been used as a weapon in the struggle against the employ- 
ing class, as in the case of the Berlin beer boycott of 1896. 
This boycott, which had assumed immense and ominous 
proportions, was finally settled by the establishment of 
a joint employment office, conducted by a joint committee 
of employers and employees. Of offices managed by the 
workingmen alone, there existed in Prussia during 1894 
about 800, of which only 230 made reports. These 280 
offices received 76,046 applications for employment, 32,968 
applications for help, and secured positions for 26,760 
persons. 

(4) A small number of employment offices have been 
established which are managed jointly by representatives 
of employers’ and laborers’ organizations. They have 
been called into being largely by the efforts of some more 
liberal-minded employers, who have desired to avoid the 
unfairness of those offices managed exclusively by em- 
ployers or by employees; and they have been fairly well 
received by the laboring men. They were opposed, how- 
ever, by the Employers’ Conference at Leipzig, in 1898, 
and have not obtained any great prominence, especially as 
the growth of public bureaus has rendered them to a large 
extent unnecessary. They are especially prevalent in 
mercantile circles. In Prussia, 60 such offices were re- 
ported, of which only 46 made returns. During 1894 
these received 58,584 applications for employment, 33,153 
applications for help, and furnished 23,129 positions. 
About half of these offices required the payment of a fee, 
ranging from $1.25 to $5. 
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Although many —in fact, most—of the employment 
agencies which have already been mentioned are free, and 
are in the main open to all applicants, they are not public 
in the sense of being supported by public funds. The 
movement for the establishment of free public employ- 
ment offices, either communal or municipal, has grown 
rapidly in the last few years; and at present such offices 
are maintained in most of the principal cities and towns 
in Germany. The first such agency seems to have been 
established at Freiburg i. B. in May, 1892, by the joint 
action of the organizations of employers and the labor 
unions; but it did not come under municipal management 
and control until 1897. The real impetus to the move- 
ment, however, was given in the autumn of 1893 bya 
report of the Stuttgart Trade Council (Gewerbegericht), 
which strongly advocated the establishment of a municipal 
employment bureau in that city. Although the plan was 
not carried out at the time, it met with the warmest ap- 
proval the following year at the meeting of the Social 
Congress at Frankfort a. M. where it was advocated both 
by workingmen and capitalists. The plan suggested there 
formed the basis of the various municipal offices, which 
sprang up in rapid succession in all parts of the empire. 
In South Germany, especially, the movement met with 
success. In Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Hesse, Baden, and 
Prussia one city after another proceeded with the estab- 
lishment of public bureaus. It is impossible to say how 
many such offices exist at present in Germany, as no 
authoritative list has been published and the number is 
large and steadily growing. Dr. Freund, superintendent 
of the Invalid and Old Age Pension Office at Berlin, 
estimated the number in 1899 at about 114.* 

The fundamental principle of the public offices is equal 
representation: employers and employees are both repre- 
sented in the management in equal proportion and with 
* Freund, Arbeitsnachweise, Berlin, 1899, p. 13. 
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equal powers. In general, the administration is connected 
with the Trade Council (Gewerbegericht), and a city offi- 
cial is the chairman of the governing board. These 
offices are, of course, free to all applicants of any trade or 
occupation. The organization and administration of the 
Munich office—which is admittedly the best managed 
and which has served as a model for many of the others — 
will serve to illustrate the general features common to 
them all.* The ultimate oversight of this office resides 
in the city magistrate; but its immediate control rests in 
the hands of an elective board of seven, of whom three 
are employers and three employees, the chairman of the 
Trade Council being ez-officio chairman of the board. 
The office has a men’s division, where three assistants are 
employed, and a women’s division, where there are also 
three assistants. It receives applications for every sort of 
employment, and during the year 1898 secured positions 
for over 82,000 persons. The total expenses of the office, 
which are borne by the city of Munich, amounted to only 
about $3,650, of which $500 went to rent. The work of 
the office is administered with typical German thorough- 
ness. Applicants for employment are divided into classes, 
according to occupation,— 82 classes for men, 10 for 
women, each class having a separate and detailed list. 
Every applicant is required to fill out a statistical blank, 
giving occupation, name and so on, and is given a card 
with his number. If a suitable position is open, he is 
sent immediately or notified by post to go to the prospec- 
tive employer, to whom he hands a postal card addressed 
to the employment bureau, which legitimatizes him and 
which the employer is supposed to fill out and send back. 
The applicant is also required to report the result of his 
application to the bureau. By this system and by fre- 
quent use of the post the bureau seems to have been suc- 


* Die Einrichtung von Arbeitsnachweisen und Arbeitsnachweis-V erbiénden. 
Verhandlungen der ersten deutschen Arbeitsnachweis-Konferenz, Karlsruhe, 1897, 
hrsg. von J. Jastrow, Berlin, 1898, p. 42. 
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cessful in keeping track of all positions filled. Owing to 
the German system of police oversight and particularly 
the compulsory use by domestic servants of registration 
books in which their places and terms of service are all 
noted, less time is devoted to looking up references than 
in similar bureaus in the United States. The name of 
an applicant is kept on the books as long as two months. 
After the expiration of that period the application must 
be renewed. 

Although the Munich office was not established until 
1895, it has served as a model for most of the later offices, 
much as the Ohio agencies have in this country. In the 
smaller towns the administration is, of course, much 
more simple and direct. The development of the separate 
offices had not proceeded very far, however, before the 
need was felt of a more centralized system, by means of 
which the various offices could be brought into closer 
touch with one another. The matter was first agitated by 
the Wiirtemberg government, and soon after by Bavaria, 
Baden, Hesse, and Prussia; and, although the movement 
is as yet only in the experimental stage, it has been fairly 
well developed in these States. In Baden, for instance, 
reports are sent in by the other offices to the Karlsruhe 
office, which acts as a central clearing house, and sends 
out again immediately the reports of each office to every 
other office. Each office is then in a position to send 
applicants to fill openings in other places or to request 
help from the district where there is a surplus. In Wiir- 
temberg the Stuttgart office acts as the central agent, and 
sends out reports of all vacancies twice a week, not only 
to all the other employment offices, but to every town of 
more than 3,000 inhabitants, and to all institutions which 
maintain employment features. In Diisseldorf a slightly 
different method is used. Instead of letting one of the 
employment offices act as clearing house for the others, 
an independent central bureau has been established, whose 
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sole duty it is to act as agent between the various offices. 
Some sort of centralized system has been found so neces- 
sary for the best results that a closer union between the 
different States has been advocated by means of the 
establishment of an imperial central bureau. While such 
a move is very unlikely in the near future, the necessary 
bond of union has been created by the formation (Febru- 
ary 4, 1898) of the “Association of German Employ- 
ment Offices,” whose first meeting was held in Munich 
in September, 1898. Its object is the creation of a 
deeper interest in the work and establishment of em- 
ployment offices, and to secure the collection of uniform 
statistics. At the time of its formation 68 bureaus 
were enrolled as members, of which 30 were municipal, 
8 provincial, and the rest philanthropic and private free 
instructions. A monthly journal, Der Arbeitsmarkt, has 
also been published in Berlin by Dr. Jastrow, who seeks 
to tabulate and utilize these statistics to determine accu- 
rately the fluctuations of the labor market. 

The majority of the public employment offices in Ger- 
many are municipal; but many of them are aided by the 
State, especially in South Germany. Frequently, too, 
grants have been made by State, province, or municipality 
to employment offices maintained by joint boards of em- 
ployers and employees; while no attempts have been 
made to share in the administration. In fact, like so 
many of the German social reform movements, the initia- 
tive and support for this one seems to have come largely 
from the government. 

It is difficult to say what the attitude of the labor 
unions or their members is towards the public employment 
offices, as opinions in these circles are widely divided.t 
Those workingmen who see in the agencies only a 

* The stenographic report of the proceedings of this meeting has been pub- 


lished as a supplement to No. 11 of Sociale Prazis, and alsoseparately as Schrif- 
ten des Verbandes deutscher Arbeitsnachweise, No.1. Berlin, 1899. 


t Calwer, loc. cit., p. 7. 
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weapon in the struggle with capital oppose their estab- 
lishment, as they fear that they will be used to their 
disadvantage. And, in fact, the tone of the discussion in 
the Munich Conference on the subject of “ What can the 
Employment Bureaus do to secure Laborers for the Agri- 
cultural Districts?” seemed to lend color to that idea.* 
On the other hand, the attitude of the organized employ- 
ers is also largely hostile to the extension of the public 
offices.t It is only fair to say, however, that extreme 
opposition is not often shown except by the agrarian 
members. 

One of the most disputed points and one which was 
most strongly insisted on by the labor unions at the be- 
ginning of the movement for public employment offices 
was the attitude of the office during astrike. The unions 
demanded that no help should be furnished to an estab- 
lishment or industry while a strike was in progress. This 
more extreme position has not been strictly adhered to, 
and at a preliminary conference held at Karlsruhe in 1897 
the representatives of the labor unions declared that they 
would be satisfied to have the offices continue their ac- 
tivity during a strike if the officials would only acquaint 
all applicants with the fact that a strike was in progress.{ 
Among the different offices the practice varies in this re- 
gard. In Stuttgart the office continues its work without 
interruption ; in Strassburg the governing commission de- 
cides whether to stop or not; the same is true of Mainz, 
Trier, and a number of other cities; Cologne discon- 
tinues the work of the office during a strike; in Breslau 
and Frankfort a. M. no rules for the conduct of the offices 
at such a time have been formulated. It may safely be 
said that the fear on this point was largely groundless, and 
that it makes no practical difference as to the outcome of 

* Verhandlungen der Miinchener Konferenz, p. 6, ff. 


t Weigert, loc. cit., p. 33. 
t Verhandlungen der Karlsruhe Konferenz, p. 69. 
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a strike whether the employment office ceases its activi- 
ties ornot. So many other factors enter that the existence 
of such an agency and its attitude can have very little 
effect one way or the other. 

In spite of some antagonisms and difficulties at first, the 
German free public employment offices have met with de- 
cided success. Their number has grown from a dozen in 
1894 to over one hundred in 1899, while the extent of 
their activity has more than kept pace with their growth, 
in numbers. The positions secured for applicants num- 
bered about 190,000 in 1896 in all the “free” bureaus, 
while by 1898 they amounted to over 250,000.* One 
noticeable fact is shown by the statistics of the German 
agencies, which points to a high degree of success,— 
the relatively small number of women applicants. Of the 
men for whom positions were secured, by far the larger 
part belonged of course to the class of unskilled labor; 
but the more skilled trades and occupations were also 
well represented. 

It will at once be seen that, though the movement is 
a more recent one, it has proceeded farther in Germany 
than in the United States, and has met with a much 
greater degree of success. Aside from the undoubted 
advantages which the German offices possess in the con- 
centration of the population and the smallness of the area 
that they have to deal with, there seems to be no doubt 
that such institutions find a more favorable reception on 
the continent of Europe than in this country. The differ- 
ences in industrial conditions, indeed, are so great that 
probably little is to be learned from German experience 
which will materially aid us in the United States in solv- 
ing the problem of finding work for the unemployed by 


means of free employment offices. 
E. L. BoGart. 


InpIANA UNIVERSITY. 


* Weigert, loc. cit., pp. 70-75; Jastrow, in Arbeitsmarkt, 1898. 














THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN GREAT CITIES. 


THE recent Tenement House Exhibition in New York 
marks a noteworthy event in metropolitan sociological his- 
tory. An immense crowd—more than could gain admis- 
sion — attended the opening; and thereafter during two 
weeks the rooms were visited by large numbers of inter- 
ested and curious folk of high and low degree. Some 
were amazed, some saddened, and probably all were im- 
pressed with the unanswerable demonstrations, by means 
of models, photographs, and charts, of the close relations 
between bad housing, bad health, bad morals, and bad 
citizenship. 

The housing question is the most fundamental of social 
problems relating to environment. The dictum of the 
late Cardinal Manning, “ Domestic life creates a nation,” is 
absolutely sound. The corollary is also true: the lack of 
domestic life will unmake a nation. The home is the 
character unit of society; and, where there is little or no 
opportunity for the free play of influences which make for 
health, happiness, and virtue, we must expect social de- 
generation and decay. Inspect the charts of the whole 
tenement region of New York City as they were displayed 
at the Tenement House Exhibition, and note the formid- 
able part played by bad housing in the generation of social 
ills. Great cities are the danger points of modern civiliza- 
tion, and any community which leaves to a large part of its 
inhabitants inadequate facilities for the true development 
of domestic life must fight deteriorating forces at tremen- 
dous cost. The relation between humanity and its en- 
vironment is very close. Strong-willed, intelligent people 
may create or modify environment. The weaker-willed, 
the careless, and the unreflecting are dominated by envi- 
ronment. Such is a fairly rough estimate of the relation. 
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For all but the exceptionally strong and virile, home en- 
vironment determines the trend of life. Populous masses 
herded together, as they are over large areas of the tene- 
ment regions of New York City, with difficulty resist the 
influences by which they are surrounded. 

The English Royal Commission of 1885 on the Housing 
of the Working Classes, speaking of the environment of 
the wage-earner living in low parts of London, gave 
the opinion that the statistics of annual disease consequent 
upon overcrowding would not convey the whole truth as 
to the loss of health occasioned by it. The London Board 
of Health instituted inquiries in such neighborhoods to see 
what amount of labor was lost in the year, not by illness, 
but by sheer depletion of physical vitality. They found 
that residence in congested neighborhoods where houses 
were inadequately supplied with light and air meant on 
the average a loss of twenty days per annum to each 
workingman and working-woman. 

Charts at the Tenement House Exhibition showed the 
intimate relation between overcrowded, ill-lighted, and 
ill-ventilated houses and certain forms of disease, notably 
tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid and scarlet fever. The 
relation between poverty and bad tenement houses was 
also strikingly displayed in another series of charts cover- 
ing the entire tenement region of the city. The Charity 
Organization Society has discovered that poverty is a con- 
tagious disease. ‘ The applications for charity,” say they, 
“spread through a house just as tuberculosis might. This 
involves a lowering of the whole social tone of the house. 
One family applies for charity, and gets it. Another 
woman, struggling hard to support herself and children, 
says, ‘What is the use of my working so hard?’ and ap- 
plies for charity; and that is the beginning of the break- 
ing down of the family’s self-respect.” Commissioner 
Keller, head of the Department of Charities of New York, 
bore eloquent testimony in confirmation of the foregoing 
statement. 
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Then, too, there is the great question of drunkenness. 
It is absurd to suppose that immoderate drinking of liquor 
can be suppressed so long as people are left to live in 
houses where lack of elementary sanitation saps vitality, 
while noisomeness and unattractiveness impel a search 
for outside relief. While I am not disposed to seek cause 
and effect in conjunction of circumstances, yet I am 
bound to believe that the massing of saloons in low neigh- 
borhoods where the worst housing conditions exist is more 
than a simple coincidence. The most congested districts 
in New York are also the regal domains of liquordom. 
Some years ago the Church Temperance Society published 
a chart showing that 148 saloons were all located within 
a space 514 yards long by 3875 yards wide. St. Giles 
Ward in Edinburgh contains 127 drinking-places to 234 
shops where food is sold. Possibly there is a fair index 
to relative patronage in the fact that the rental of the 
latter amounts to only 80 per cent. of the rental of the 
former. This ward contains one-eleventh of the popula- 
tion of the city, but it furnishes one-third of its total 
crime. Notwithstanding that 17% per cent. of its area is 
made up of parks, the death-rate is 40 per cent. higher 
than for the whole city. Glasgow’s famous Sanitary 
District 14, with the largest proportion of inmates per in- 
habited room, the highest death-rate over all, the high- 
est death-rate under five years, the largest proportion of 
deaths under one year, the highest record for nuisances 
brought to the attention of the Board of Health, the 
highest percentage of inhabitants paying neither local 
rates nor school tax,— the latter of which they are obliged 
by law to pay,— contains 483 public houses to 104 prem- 
ises for food supply, with rentals and receipts largely in 
favor of the public house. 

Then there is the moral side. Promiscuity in human 
beehives renders independence and isolation of family 
life an impossibility, and destroys modesty and personal 
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carefulness. In the general herding process every mem- 
ber of the family, from earliest childhood, becomes an easy 
prey to the forces which drag down. Unwholesome sights 
and sounds fix themselves in the memories of children 
ere infancy is really past. The exuberance of youth, find- 
ing no possibility of expression inside the home, is poi- 
soned by the streets. Death-rates are, after all, but a 
feeble index to the drawbacks of congested tenement life. 
There is no death so sad as the death of virtue, the break- 
ing down of ideals, the deadening of lofty desire in the 
soul. 

New York has had periodical round-ups, official and pri- 
vate of tenement-house conditions. The earliest was in 
1846. In 1856 there was another, one in 1867, one in 1884, 
and one in 1894. I think it fair to say that practical re- 
sults of greater or lesser consequence have followed each 
one of these efforts. Had it not been for the enlighten- 
ment thus repeatedly afforded the public, and the im- 
provement in law and practice generated by public opin- 
ion, conditions doubtless would be much worse in New 
York than they are to-day. But I think ideas of the 
value of preventive effort, and the necessity of saving 
citizenship will be more widely disseminated than ever 
before as the result of object-lessons afforded by the 
recent Tenement House Exhibition. 

The Exhibition included a number of models of tene- 
ment houses, good and bad; over 1,100 photographs, illus- 
trating every phase of the housing problem of special 
interest to New Yorkers; maps, charts, and tables of 
statistics, the latter illustrating particularly the results 
attending model tenement house building all over the 
world, suburban dwellings, lodging-houses, health and 
poverty conditions, agencies for betterment, such as public 
baths, parks, and playgrounds, and about 200 competitive 
plans for model tenements drawn for plots of ground of 
different size. The feature which aroused, shall I say, 
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contemptuous interest, was the model of an existing New 
York block, bounded by Bayard, Canal, Chrystie, and 
Forsyth Streets, as it stood on January 1, 1900. This is by 
no means the worst block in the city, but was selected 
because it presented a considerable variety of conditions. 
It is made up of 39 tenement houses, containing 605 dif- 
ferent apartments, inhabited by 2,781 people, of whom 466 
are children under five years of age. There is not a bath 
in the entire block, and only 40 apartments are supplied 
with hot water. Water-closets are used in common. 
There are 441 dark rooms, having no ventilation to the 
outer air, and no light or air except that derived from 
other rooms. 635 rooms get their sole light and air from 
dark, narrow air shafts. There are 10 rear tenements. 
The rental derived from this block, including the shops, 
amounts in round numbers to $114,000 a year. 

In another large block, bounded by West 61st and 62d 
Streets and Amsterdam and West End Avenues, a model 
of which was not explicitly shown, but to which a model, 
representing a block built up with so-called double-decker 
houses,* would practically apply, about 4,000 people are 
now herded. Less than half of the rooms in the houses 
have windows to the outer air. Not a single bath-tub is 


* The double-decker was thus described in the report of the Tenement House 
Committee of 1894: ‘ It is the one hopeless form of tenement-house construction. 
It cannot be well ventilated, it cannot be well lighted. It is not safe in case of 
fire. It is built upona lot 25 feet wide by 100 or less in depth, with apartments 
for four familiesin each story. This necessitates the occupation of from 86 to 90 
per cent. of the lot’s depth. The stairway made in the centre of the house and 
the necessary walls and partitions reduce the width of the middle rooms (which 
serve as bedrooms for at least 2 people each) to 9 feet at the most, and a narrow 
light and air shaft now legally required in the centre of each side wall will fur- 
ther lessen the floor space of these middle rooms. Direct light is only possible for 
the rooms at the front and rear. The middle rooms must borrow what light they 
can from dark hallways, the narrow shafts, and the rear rooms. Their air must 
pass through other rooms or the tiny shafts, and cannot but be contaminated 
before it reaches them. A five-story house of this character contains apart- 
ments for 18 or 20 families,— a population frequently amounting to 100 people, 
and sometimes i d by boarders or lodgers to 150 or more.”” About 
2,000 such buildings are constructed annually in the city of New York. 
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provided, except in two houses where six families have a 
private bath. 800 families have no bathing facilities 
within their dwellings. 

In striking contrast to these dark, ill-ventilated human 
hives were shown plans of the buildings erected only 200 
yards away by the City and Suburban Homes Company, the 
largest and most important of the agencies for improved 
housing in New York. The ground unit for the double- 
decker is a lot 25 by 100 feet, and experience has shown 
that it is practically impossible to build a satisfactory tene- 
ment house on a lot of this size. The unit of the City 
and Suburban Homes Company’s buildings has a frontage 
of either 50 or 100 feet, with 100 feet depth. In the cen- 
tre of each unit of 100 feet is a full-sized court, 80 feet 
square; and between 2 100-feet units is a recessed court, 
18 feet wide and 65 feet deep. Thus apartments are no- 
where more than two rooms deep, and are lighted and 
ventilated from two sides. There is not a single dark 
room or even dim room in the whole building. Every 
apartment is a complete home in itself, separated from 
others by deafened partitions, and containing a water- 
closet, stationary wash-tubs and sink, hot water supplied 
from central boiler system, gas fixtures and gas attachment 
to stove or range, clothes closets and dressers, mantels, 
and the like. Stairways and stair halls are steam-heated. 
There are shower baths on the ground floor and tub-baths 
in the basement, as well as laundries and steam drying- 
rooms for the free use of tenants. Dumb-waiters are used 
to bring up articles from the cellar. The buildings are 
practically fireproof. 

The rentals of these apartments average about ninety- 
three cents a room a week. Computed on the basis of 
rental per square foot of floor space, the price is not 
higher, and probably not as high, as in the wretched 
blocks already described. 

In the new buildings which the City and Suburban 
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Homes Company has built on the upper east side, apart- 
ments are provided with gas range and with steam heat 
as well. The company so fixes its rentals as to return 
5 per cent. upon its investments. The west side build- 
ings have earned this sum; and it is expected that the 
newer ones of the east side, which have just been opened, 
will do as well. 

Some years ago an interesting suggestion for munici- 
pal co-operation was made by Mr. I. N. Phelps Stokes. 
It was that a municipality in condemning blocks for 
small parks should sell a space 40 feet wide running the 
whole length of each side of the block to Model Tene- 
ment Companies, or private owners, who would agree 
to erect tenements thereon under certain reasonable re- 
strictions. The result would be that apartments would 
have a depth of two rooms only, and excellent facilities 
for light and ventilation would result. The interior 
space would be reserved for the park proper, and the 
block would be open at both ends. Mr. Stokes showed a 
model of this scheme at the Exhibition. If the scheme 
were adopted, many more small parks would accrue toa 
city for the same expenditure of money; and, what is 
equally important, a large number of improved tenements 
as well. There can be no question of the utility, and 
there ought to be no obstacle to the feasibility, of so com- 
mendable a plan. 

There were other exhibits of very great interest, de- 
signed to illustrate how the other half lives and how 
they might live. One can scarcely believe that public 
opinion would permit the retention of so-called air shafts, 
which are really well-holes closed at both ends, less than 
three feet wide, thirty feet long, and sixty feet high, 
with 52 windows opening thereon,— the sole source of 
light and air to these rooms. The rents for three-room 
apartments, two rooms opening solely upon this shaft. 
vary from $10.50 to $14 per month. 
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The Tenement House Committee offered prizes for 
the best plans treating plots of ground 50 feet, 75 feet, 
and 100 feet in frontage by 100 feet in depth. More 
than 250 plans were submitted under these various 
classes; and those awarded first, second, and third place 
showed very great improvements in tenement-house ar- 
chitecture. The jury, in making awards, was careful 
to consider commercial as well as sanitary aspects. The 
committee also offered a special prize for a plan suitable 
to the typical New York City lot, 25 by 100 feet. Curi- 
ously enough, a Frenchman, who had never seen New 
York, won this prize. 

What should be the relation of the State or the munic- 
ipality to the tenement-house problem ? ; 

1. I think Commissions of Inquiry, composed of persons 
having expert knowledge, should review periodically,— 
at least as frequently as every ten years,—and report 
upon tenement-house conditions, in a particular locality. 
The matter is one of such grave social import that it 
should be kept continually before the public. Sometimes 
not very much is accomplished from the reports of such 
bodies, but publicity is always one of the most effective 
weapons in fighting an evil. Some desirable measures 
are sure to result; and if as much as ought to be done is 
not accomplished, the fault must lie with public senti- 
ment. Something useful has followed the report of 
every tenement-house commission appointed for New 
York City. 

2. The State should provide a well-conceived tenement- 
house sanitary and building code for general application to 
large municipalities. The same structural disadvantages 
may not exist in Buffalo tenements, for example, as in the 
New York double-decker; but herding obtains in the 
tenement houses of both of these cities. A tenement- 
house code must carefully limit danger from fire, and 
must require ample safeguards for health and morals. If 
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it be said that such regulations might prevent the build- 
ing of tenements in moderate-sized cities, I answer, so 
much the better. Even the best of tenements can never 
offer as true a development to home life as an individual 
house. 

A tenement code should provide for the periodical 
inspection of tenements, in addition to visitation upon 
complaints. Such inspection should be conducted by a 
numerous and efficient corps of sanitary police, and the 
force should always be large enough to permit frequent 
night inspection with a view to prevent overcrowding. 
Wherever overcrowding is found customary, houses should 
be ticketed, as in Glasgow. This enlightened municipal- 
ity maintains a system of night inspection for ticketed 
houses, which results in prosecution for overcrowding 
when the legal number of inmates is exceeded. The 
system was originally applied during an outbreak of 
typhus fever, and its extension still follows the discoveries 
of the epidemic inspector. The better class of tenants 
avoid ticketed tenements and even their neighborhoods. 
Consequently, landlords are always warned before tickets 
are put up in fresh localities, so that they may save the rep- 
utation of their property by getting rid of tenants respon- 
sible for overcrowding. Overcrowding should be made an 
offence involving exemplary punishment of the offender. 
Owners of houses sheltering six families or more ought 
also to be obliged to maintain a janitor on the premises. 

The power to close summarily houses unfit for human 
habitation should be accorded after mailing a notice to the 
proprietor or agent at his last known address and posting 
a warning upon the house itself not less than twenty-four 
hours before ordering vacation. To make this regulation 
more effective, there should be kept a special register in 
which all tenement-house owners should be obliged to 
enter their own names and addresses or those of their 
responsible agents, under an appropriate penalty. It has 
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been suggested even that a special license should be re- 
quired of an owner of tenement houses on the ground that 
under existing conditions he is likely to be the purveyor 
of a commodity detrimental to life and health, not only 
to the particular inhabitants of the house, but to those 
living in the neighborhood. If the license fee were even 
moderate in size, a considerable revenue would be created 
in some cities which might be applied to more adequate 
inspection. 

A well-conceived sanitary and building code should 
require at least one bath-tub or shower-bath to serve at 
most twelve families, in a separate apartment especially 
designed, and to which all tenants should have access. 
The notion that the majority of working people do not 
wish to be clean, and would not take advantage of bathing 
facilities if they had them, is based upon an imperfect 
knowledge of the character of the people living in tene- 
ment houses. Owners of model tenements amply testify 
to the frequent use of bathing accommodations, and the 
reports of municipalities and private associations which 
have provided public baths furnish similar evidence. The 
Tenement House Committee of 1894 found in their in- 
vestigation that, out of a total population of 255,033 in- 
cluded in their inspection, only 306 persons had access to 
bath-rooms in the houses in which they lived; and at that 
time there was not a public bath in New York. The 
committee very properly say that the preservation of 
health, the prevention of disease, and the curing of dis- 
ease are seriously affected by this state of affairs. 

8. A proper tenement-house building code should provide 
that light shafts be not less than six feet wide where the 
court is thirty feet in length, and the width should be 
increased at least one foot for each additional five feet of 
length. This should be a minimum requirement, prescribed 
simply as a concession to the custom of dividing up city 
lots into 25 feet frontages and 100 feet in depth. 
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4. Every State should pass a law permitting municipal- 
ities to expropriate irremediably unsanitary houses. There 
is no cure for cancer but the knife; and so the slum can 
be eradicated in no other way than by uprooting it, stock 
and branch. American States have not until recently 
dealt with the slum question in radical fashion, as they do 
in England. The writer was insistent upon urging the 
fundamental importance of a law of this kind before the 
Tenement House Committee of 1894. The commission 
later succeeded in securing the passage of an enactment 
based upon English legislation and experience.* In con- 
demnation proceedings for small parks the State should 
authorize the municipality to proceed along the lines 
suggested by Mr. Stokes, to which attention has been 
already called. 

5. If municipalities are endowed with such powers, there 
would seem to be no necessity for embarking upon the 
policy of municipal building and ownership of model tene- 
ment houses. The policy of certain English and Scotch 
cities in this regard seems to have been misunderstood. 


* The present statute in New York provides for condemnation by the Board 
of Health, with a provision for compensation to the owners. In the condemna- 
tion proceedings, ‘‘ evidence shall be receivable to prove : — 

*“*1, That the rental of the building was enhanced by reason of the same 
being used for illegal purposes or being so overcrowded as to be dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inmates ; or 

“2. That the building is in a state of defective sanitation, or is not in 
reasonably good repair; or 

“*3, That the building is unfit and not reasonably capable of being made fit 
for human habitation ; and, if the commissioners are satisfied by such evidence, 
then the compensation — 

**(a) Shall, in the first case, so far as it is based on rental, be based on the 
rental of the building, as distinct from the ground rent which would have 
been obtainable if the building was occupied for legal purposes, and only by 
the number of persons whom the building was, under all the circumstances of 
the case, fitted to accommodate without such overcrowding as is dangerous or 
injurious to the health of the inmates ; and 

**(6) Shall in the second case be the amount estimated as the value of the 
building if it had been put into a sanitary condition or into reasonably good 
repair, after deducting the estimated expense of putting it into such condition 
of repair ; and 
** (ce) Shall in the third case be the value of the materials of the building.” 
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At best, they did not intend to go farther than “ making a 
demonstration ”; but in this country it is to be feared that 
a demonstration would not afford a wise example. Mu- 
nicipal regulation, not municipal ownership, is the best 
watchword for American policy. 


Can the tenement-house problem be solved by ordinary 
economic effort, safeguarded by a proper sanitary and 
building code? Upon the answer to this question depends 
the social welfare of enormous masses of city dwellers 
to-day and of myriads tocome. The New York Tenement 
House Committee of 1894 found that in New York City 
the average profit realized by tenement-house owners was 
from 8 to 10 per cent. on the value of the equity. The 
accuracy of this estimate has been challenged; but cor- 
rect figures cannot, I think, be much below 8 per cent. 
Substantially built and comfortably arranged model tene- 
ments cannot in New York, and probably will not in other 
large cities, yield as high a return. But what is lacking 
in the yearly rate is more than made up by greater regu- 
larity, safety, and longer continuance of the return. 
Uuder the principle of competition, good dwellings natu- 
rally receive the preference, and, when well built, will of 
course last longer. Therefore, 5 per cent. on model tene- 
ments should be cousidered fully equal to 7 or 8 per cent. 
upon the average New York tenement house. A commer- 
cial profit is being earned to-day and has been earned for 
years by model tenements in prominent American and 
foreign cities. The proof of this statement was given in 
my report made a few years ago to the United States 
Department of Labor. A list was there given of forty- 
nine European and American enterprises, all in cities of 
over 100,000 inhabitants, some commercial, some semi- 
philanthropic. The rates of dividend and net profit 
showed that the successful enterprises constitute 88 per 
cent.; 6 per cent. of the enterprises earned a savings- 
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bank rate of interest, and only the remaining 6 per cent. 
failed to do so well. Provision for light and ventilation, 
far in excess of legal requirements, has almost uniformly 
been made, only from 50 to 65 per cent. of the plots of 
ground being covered with buildings. The construction 
has always been durable; while the rents, as a general rule, 
are slightly lower than for fairly similar accommodations 
in the neighborhood. 

Practical housing reform in the United States is now 
best exemplified by the City and Suburban Homes Com- 
pany of New York, organized in 1896 with the object of 
offering to capital a safe investment and at the same time 
supplying to wage-earners wholesome homes at current 
rates. The broad, underlying principle on which the 
Company is founded is that the housing problem can only 
be solved by economic methods. Philanthropy is power- 
less to do much, because the field is altogether too vast. 
But there is a middle ground between pure philanthropy 
and pure business. We may call it investment philan- 
thropy; that is, a philanthropy made seductive by co-ordi- 
nation with a reasonable commercial dividend. 

The second characteristic of this company is popu- 
larity, using the word “popular” in its generic significa- 
tion. It desires to place within the reach of all who pre- 
fer, other things being equal, to invest their means for 
useful ends, a sound security. Particularly, the savings of 
the masses ought to be utilized more than they are at 
present, for their direct benefit. Accordingly, the com- 
pany’s shares are fixed at the low denomination of $10 
each in order to attract people of modest means. By es- 
tablishing a clientage recruited from the thrifty masses as 
well as the large-hearted rich, the company’s operations 
ought to be extended without practical limit. 

The third principle is the differentiation of the com- 
pany’s efforts to meet the needs of different classes of 
wage-earners. The thrifty artisan who has laid by a 
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little, and whose stipend is sufficient to meet monthly in- 
stalment payments of modest proportions, can, in twenty 
years or less, become the owner of a comfortable home. 
The less fortunate wage-earners, men or women, can find 
in the model tenements the maximum of comfort, privacy, 
and sanitary advantage obtainable for a minimum of rent. 

The model tenement buildings of the company have 
already been briefly noticed. The financial experience of 
the company with these buildings has been very satisfac- 
tory. 5 per cent. and a modest surplus have been 
earned, and losses from vacancies and irrecoverable 
arrears together have been less than 5 per cent. Owing 
to the migratory habits of New York’s tenement popula- 
tion, the loss from vacancies has been much larger than 
the loss from irrecoverable arrears. 

There need be no comment on the great value of pop- 
ular suburban proprietorship from the standpoint of social 
stability. Every man undertaking it is distinctly helped 
to a far higher degree than he could be in the best class 
of model tenements. He becomes reflective, careful, pru- 
dent, wedded to order and rational conservatism, and 
usually turns a deaf ear to specious “isms.” Suburban 
proprietorship is a field well worth cultivating. When it 
can be attained, with fair economic returns to the investor, 
through moderate monthly payment by the purchaser, a 
work of splendid social beneficence is put in operation. 

The City and Suburban Homes Company, as its name 
implies, has addressed itself to this phase of the housing 
problem. It is building up a unique and attractive set- 
tlement at Homewood, in the Borough of Brooklyn, forty 
minutes distant from the New York end of the Brooklyn 
bridge. Here the average man, with earnings of $1,000 
or $1,500 per year, can secure ownership of a house by 
monthly payments, little, if at all, in excess of the rental 
he pays for the usual city apartment. A payment of 10 
per cent. on the purchase price is required, as well as a 
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policy of life insurance; and there is no difficulty in pro- 
viding equitably for the contingencies of failing health or 
changed plans in life. Financially, the result is owner- 
ship virtually without added expense to the occupier. 
On the ethical side, no one can question that the children 
of such a family will have been reared in a healthier and 
saner environment than if the parents had remained 
tenants of the ordinary seven-room apartment in the 
crowded quarters of the city. 

What is to become of the tenement houses already 
built, not irremediably insanitary in their construction, and 
measuring up to standards which are being outlived? I 
think the best method here is to develop the rent-collect- 
ing system so successfully established and operated by 
Miss Octavia Hill and her associates in London. It is 
possible, by good management and careful attention to 
repairs, to make such houses fairly livable places for the 
poorer element amongst a city’s population. Miss Hill’s 
maxim has always been that the inhabitants and their 
surroundings must be improved together. This is essen- 
tially sound, and experience has shown that none are 
better able to bring about desired results than women in 
whom special training supplements good business capacity 
and straightforward sympathy. 

Model lodging-houses can best be utilized to take care 
of the homeless of both sexes. The demonstrations of 
commercial success in this field made by Lord Rowton in 
London, Mr. Robert Burns in Glasgow, and Mr. D. O. 
Mills in New York, besides those in several English and 
Scotch municipalities, cause one to wonder that this 
promising department of economic and humanitarian 
effort is not more largely cultivated. 

Why is it, since improved housing pays, that there is 
still such large need for its provision? To my mind, 
there are three principal reasons : — 

First, the real nature of the housing problem and its 
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direct bearing upon civic welfare are only just being appre- 
ciated. Many of the earliest efforts at amelioration were 
philanthropic in origin, and hence the problem became 
classified in the field of charity or philanthropy rather 
than in the field of economics and business. 

Secondly, the knowledge that, though this be Christian 
business, it is still remunerative business, is only beginning 
to spread. 

Thirdly, the tenement-house business in the past has 
been under the shadow of disrepute; and its conduct has 
been left very largely to persons who have widened to the 
utmost the horizon of exploitation. The saloon-keeper, 
the sweater, the padrone, the irresponsible speculator, 
have figured so largely in tenement building and owner- 
ship simply because the financier and the Christian man 
of business have not felt it entirely respectable to become 
tenement landlords. 

With the advent of corporation activities in our great 
cities, following in the lead of London, with better under- 
standing of the economic opportunity which awaits invest- 
ment, and with the growing sense of social obligation to 
use a part of one’s means in doing good while adding to 
the store, the future seems bright with promise. 

E. R. L. Goup. 














THE CURRENCY ACT OF 1900. 


Tue act of March 138, 1900, “to define and fix the 
standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of 
money issued or coined by the United States, and for 
other purposes,” opens a new stage in the monetary his- 
tory of the United States. For the first time since the 
Civil War an attempt is made to “fix and define,”— to 
enter on a policy deliberately chosen. It remains to be 
seen, it is true, whether this attempt will be successful. 
The legislation of the present year may prove no more 
definitive than the series of compromises that have pre- 
ceded it. Yet some things have been accomplished ; and 
in any case the act of 1900 will not only remain on the 
statute-book for years,— very likely for many years,— 
but will be the starting-point for any legislation in the 
future. The changes which it makes and the system which 
it establishes therefore deserve attentive consideration. 

The train of events which caused the currency of the 
United States to be for so many years in an unsettled 
condition has been sketched elsewhere in these columns 
by a master’s hand.* It will suffice here to recapitu- 
late once more what are the constituent elements in the 
amorphous mass of money with which Congress has been 
compelled to deal. It includes: (1) the United States 
notes, “greenbacks,” “legal tenders,” dating from the 
Civil War, and fixed, after a long and checkered legisla- 
tive history, at the precise sum which happened to be 
outstanding in May, 1878,— $346,681,016. (2) The silver 
currency,—silver dollars, and certificates representing 
them,— dating from the act of February, 1878, under 
which successive instalments were put forth, and were 


* The Safety of the Legal Tender Paper, by Charles F. Dunbar, in this Jour- 
nal, vol. xi. p. 323 (April, 1897). 
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further added to, in cumbrous fashion, by the act of 1890. 
The amount of these outstanding at the beginning of the 
present year (January 1, 1900) was 476.2 millions,— 395 
millions in the form of silver certificates, 81.2 in the form 
of dollars. (3) The Treasury notes of 1890, issued in 
that year in purchase of silver, precisely like the United 
States notes in being legal tender paper, but, unlike 
them, subject to gradual conversion into silver currency 
(dollars and certificates) under the peculiar provisions of 
the act of 1890, as amended in 1898.* The amount of 
these outstanding on January 1 was 89 millions. (4) 
The national bank notes, payable necessarily in any form 
of legal tender money which the banks may choose to use, 
— whether gold coin, silver coin, or legal tender notes,— 
and thus depending for their strength on the weakest part 
in the chain of the several currency issues put forth by 
the government. Their amount at the opening of the 
year was 246.3 millions. 

Evidently, the effect of this system, or lack of system, 
was to make the maintenance of the gold basis for the 
whole volume dependent on the maintenance of that basis 
for two classes of legal tender notes. The bank-notes 
stand or fall with the legal tender money in which they 
are payable. The silver currency presents a simple though 
quantitatively imposing example of the so-called “limp- 
ing standard.” These dollars and certificates, though 
intrinsically worth less than half their face value, yet 
maintain that face value so long as their volume is safely 
below the total which finds ready use in the community 
at the level of prices brought about by the conditions of 
international trade. The legal tender notes, if they stood 
alone, might conceivably be in an analogous condition 
of “limping ” steadiness. But, standing as they do side by 
side with a very large quantity of other fiduciary money, 
it has been more than a possibility that redemption should 


*See the notes in this Journal, vol. x. p. 350 (April, 1896) and vol. xiii. p. 
113 (October, 1898), 
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be actually called for, and, failing redemption, the rest of 
the currency would go up and down according to the 
degree of consequent depreciation of these notes. 

The convertibility of the legal tender paper at the 
United States Treasury, which thus is the corner-stone 
of the existing currency structure, has been made insecure 
since the resumption of specie payments by two sets of 
causes. On the one hand, there has never been explicit 
legislation providing for redemption in gold. From the 
Public Credit Act of 1869 and the Resumption Act of 1875 
down to the present time the word “coin” has been 
steadily used in the statutes; and, however clear it was 
that “coin” meant gold, especially before 1878, and how- 
ever obviously the honor of the country was pledged for 
payment in gold, the strict letter of the law permitted the 
Treasury at its discretion to pay either in gold or in silver 
coin. Quite as serious, in the turn which events happened 
to take, was the second cause of instability,— the failure to 
provide any separate funds by which the Treasury could 
meet a demand for redemption. Its ability to do so rested 
on its general resources, and on the maintenance of a 
steady supply of specie derived either from loans or from an 
excess of receipts over expenditure. Any fiscal drain on 
its resources, whether from diminished revenues or enlarged 
expenditures, threatened the stock of gold which had been 
accumulated at the time of resumption in 1879, but which 
had never been set aside specifically for the purposes of 
continuing redemption. 

This curious confusion between the original fiscal duties 
of the independent Treasury and the monetary duties 
newly imposed on it since the Civil War was made the 
more dangerous by the great irregularities alike in the 
receipts and the expenditures of the federal government. 
The receipts have been derived always largely, and for 
many years preponderantly, from customs duties, whose 
yield fluctuates rapidly and unpredictably with the varia- 
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tions in the industrial activity of the country. The ex- 
penditures, controlled by the separate committees of the 
House and Senate which frame the appropriation bills, 
vary according to the political complications of the 
moment, the temper of leading men, the pressure from 
one or another section of the community for public dis- 
bursements. The Treasury must confront the possibility, 
nay, the probability, of alternate periods of plethora and 
emptiness; and its ability to maintain the redemption of 
legal tender notes was thus inevitably subject to great 
dangers and uncertainties,— dangers of whose reality the 
near approach to collapse in the years 1894-96 gave im- 
pressive evidence. 

This indefensible state of things was the result, not of 
premeditated policy, but of the complete absence of such 
a policy. It was the outcome of a succession of compro- 
mises and makeshifts; and it was allowed to stand for so 
long a period mainly because of the even balance of the 
contending sections in the community, which demanded, 
the one a gold basis, the other a silver basis, for the whole 
mass of the currency. In 1896 the abrupt identification 
of the Democratic party with the silver section caused the 
Republican party, which for a generation had tried to face 
both ways, to identify itself, in its own despite, with the 
gold section. Its victory at the polls in that year, and the 
control of both Houses of Congress which it secured,— 
not at once, but with the opening of the present Congress, 
—led finally to the enactment of the new Currency Act. 
Strong pressure from the business community, through the 
movement initiated by the Indianapolis Monetary Conven- 
tion of 1897-98, was needed to bring the leaders of the 
dominant party to undertake any single-minded and well- 
defined policy. Even with pressure so strong and with 
conditions so opportune the temporizing habit still showed 
its strong hold, especially with certain wary senators, 
veterans in the art of evading an issue. Hence the act, 
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while it goes farther than Congress has gone for many a 
day, is far from being a well-rounded and consistent meas- 
ure, as will appear from an examination of its provisions 
in detail. 

On one subject, indeed, the language is explicit. The 
first section provides that the gold dollar shall be “ the 
standard unit of value,” and makes it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to maintain all forms of money 
“at a parity” with this standard. This, to be sure, is no 
more than a declaration, whose efficacy depends on the 
nature of the legislation provided for upholding the stand- 
ard. Much more important, as a legislative command 
framed in precise terms, is the provision with which the 
second section opens: that United States notes and Treas- 
ury notes, when presented for redemption, shall be re- 
deemed in gold. Under the terms of previous legislation 
the Secretary of the Treasury had the right to redeem, at 
his discretion, in either kind of coin. The act of 1890 
had indeed contained a phrase which might be construed 
as identical with that in the opening section of this year’s 
measure,— that it is “the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals on a parity upon the 
present legal ratio.” But the discretion then left with 
the Secretary of the Treasury as to the mode in which the 
“established policy ” was to be carried out made redemp- 
tion in silver an obvious possibility. Hereafter no Secre- 
tary will have discretion on this point. The legal tender 
paper is redeemable in gold, and in gold only. 

The bill passed by the House had extended the policy 
of unambiguous promise still further by providing that 
all interest-bearing obligations of the United States 
should be payable in gold. This pledge, which would 
seem to be a natural corollary from the other, was dropped 
by the Senate. In later sections of the act, inserted by the 
Senate, it is prescribed that certain new bonds (of which 
more will be said presently) shall be payable, principal 
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and interest, in gold; but the bonds now outstanding are 
left, even more clearly than before, payable under the 
strict letter of the law in either metal. No respectable 
reason can be adduced for treating differently the two 
classes of debts. If there was before a doubt as to the 
nature of the obligation on the non-interest bearing debt, 
that doubt attached equally to the interest-bearing debt 
and equally needed to be dissipated. It is not probable 
that the ambiguity thus retained will prove of serious 
consequence ; though, in view of all the varied possibili- 
ties of the future, it is by no means impossible that it 
should become so. Certainly, its deliberate retention as 
to the bonds now outstanding does not redound to the 
country’s honor. 

Proposals have sometimes been made (thus, in the plan 
of legislation devised by the monetary commission of the 
Indianapolis Convention) for the redemption in gold of 
the silver currency also,—a change which would make 
this, like the legal tender paper, a direct promise to pay in 
gold. Neither the House bill nor the Senate bill provided 
for such redemption, and the act leaves the silver to stand 
on its own short leg as before. Its legal tender quality 
remains as it had been; that is, the coined dollars are 
legal tender without limit, while the certificates are re- 
ceivable for public dues and available for national banks 
as part of their lawful reserves. In this regard the wise 
policy was followed. The silver currency is better left by 
itself, presenting its own problems and to be dealt with 
on its own merits. For the present at least, and perhaps 
indefinitely, it may be left without danger; and, at all 
events, it should not be allowed to complicate and con- 
fuse the paper-money question by outright promise to re- 
deem the silver money in the other metal. 


The crucial question in the pending legislation was the 
precise provision for the promised redemption in gold of 
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the legal tender paper. Assuming that such paper was to 
remain, whether temporarily or indefinitely, a constituent 
part of the circulating medium, the natural mode of in- 
suring its unfailing exchange for gold was the establish- 
ment of an issue department which should automatically 
give gold for notes, and therefore hold the notes unless 
gold should again be deposited against their reissue, thus 
completely divorcing this part of the Treasury from its 
admittedly harmful connection with the receipt and dis- 
bursement of current revenues. The Issue Department of 
the Bank of England presented a familiar example of an 
independent and automatic bureau of this kind,—an ex- 
ample perhaps not likely to be cited by those of chauvin- 
istic spirit, but none the less suggestive as showing the 
possibilities of stability under such a system. Something 
of the sort is now established in the United States; yet 
with such complications, and with so much of discretion- 
ary power at the Treasury, as to leave, after all, little 
impression of sharply defined separation, and, what is 
much more important, to establish no habit or tradition 
of a self-acting monetary system. 

By section 4 there are established in the office of the 
Treasurer * two divisions, to be known as the division of 
issue and the division of redemption; and to these are 
transferred “all records and accounts relating to the issue 
and redemption of United States notes, gold certificates, 
silver certificates, and currency certificates.” So much 
is merely a book-keeping change, serving to set forth 
more clearly the various resources and obligations of the 
Treasury. But it is further provided that among these 
accounts shall figure the “reserve fund” for the redemp- 
tion of the legal tender paper, which, like the other funds 

*The Treasurer is the custodian of the cash of the government; the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the administrative head of the whole department. 

To illustrate the new regulations, I have printed in the Appendix two 


statements of the Treasury’s condition, for March 13 and i4,— the last day 
under the old régime and the first under the new. 
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represented in the several accounts, is to be “held asa 
trust fund.” That reserve fund is created and specifically 
defined in section two, where the declaration of trust again 
appears in the provision that the fund “shall be used for 
such redemption purposes only.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury is to constitute it by setting aside 150 million 
of gold coin and bullion,— not, indeed, setting it aside physi- 
cally, but charging so much of the gold he has on hand to 
the reserve fund. Here we have something like an issue 
department. We might expect that thereafter the situa- 
tion would be simple, the new department, or account, 
serving to hold fast any notes redeemed, and reissuing 
them, if at all, only against a later redeposit of gold. But 
this simple and straightforward mechanism is not adopted. 
Instead, we have a series of elaborate regulations, which 
once again interlace the new account with the other Treas- 
ury operations. The further provisions of this section of 
the act (section 2) call for constant transfers to and 
fro between the new reserve fund and the general fund, 
anxiously avoid any accumulation or putting aside of 
redeemed notes, virtually compel their reinjection into the 
currency, and, finally, look to a real replenishment of the 
gold supply from the sale of bonds only as a last and ex- 
treme resort. 

The details of these provisions deserve careful examina- 
tion. “Whenever and as often” as notes are redeemed, 
it is made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
resort to three ways of using these redeemed notes “ to 
restore and maintain such reserve fund.” (1) He must ex- 
change the notes for any gold coin in the “ general fund.” 
This general fund is simply the cash which happens to be 
on hand in the course of the Treasury’s ordinary fiscal 
operations. If the cash is in excess of current needs, and 
if the surplus on hand exists in the form of gold coin 
(as at the present juncture happens to be), a resource for 
strengthening the reserve fund is here available. But the 
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resort to this device clearly causes the surplus in the 
general fund to take the form of notes rather than of gold ; 
and, since a permanent and continuing surplus is more 
than improbable, we may be sure that sooner or later the 
transferred notes will be paid out. Under what we may 
suppose to be normal conditions, when revenues simply 
balance expenditures, the operation must cause the re- 
deemed notes to be returned to circulation with but a 
short interval of temporary housing in the general fund. 
(2) The second use which the Secretary of the Treasury 
must make of redeemed notes even more obviously and 
unfailingly returns them to circulation: “by accepting 
deposits of gold coin at the Treasury or at any sub-treas- 
ury in exchange for the notes so redeemed.” Such de- 
posits have been habitually made for years, where paper 
is desired for convenience of use by persons having gold 
on their hands; and a continuance of this practice is looked 
to as a means of replenishing the reserve fund. (3) Finally, 
there is a last method, which on its face suggests an 
ostrich-like process of dodging. The Secretary is to pro- 
cure gold “by the use of said notes in accordance with 
section 8700 of the Revised Statutes.” That section 
authorizes the “purchase” by the Secretary of coin with 
notes, “at such rates and upon such terms as he may deem 
most advantageous.” It was a re-enactment, at the time of 
the Revision (1873-74), when specie was still at a premium, 
of an act passed in March, 1862, within a month after the 
first issue of legal tender notes. On its face the con- 
tinued resort to any operation of this kind, in an act passed 
long after the resumption of specie payments and designed 
to strengthen resumption beyond peradventure, seems 
simply absurd, the Treasury being supposed to buy gold 
with notes at the very time when it is called on to pay 
these same notes in gold.* 


*This provision, and indeed the enumeration of all three of these compul- 
sory exchange operations, was inserted in the Senate bill. The House bill 
simply provided that the Secretary might transfer to the reserve fund any 
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These provisions, easily misunderstood by the uniniti- 
ated, and on their face inconsistent with a system of 
automatic redemption, are probably the outcome of a va- 
riety of causes. The accident of a full and overflowing 
Treasury played its part. Had there not happened to be 
a very large “general fund” at the time when Congress 
was considering the measure, the interchanges with this 
other side of the Treasury would have suggested them- 
selves less temptingly. More influential, probably, was 
the unquestionable fact that frequently and, indeed, com- 
monly, in prosperous and easy-going times, paper has been 
presented for redemption not from any distrust of the 
security of the paper or from inability to obtain gold else- 
where, but from the simple convenience of exchange at 
the well-equipped counters of the Treasury; while the re- 
verse process, of presenting gold for similar convenience 
of exchange into paper, is equally common. Habits of 
this sort are the result of the long persistence of a régime 
of paper for all every-day transactions,— a régime created 
before the Civil War by the failure to prohibit bank-notes 
of small denominations, and maintained necessarily during 
the long period of suspension of specie payments. It is 
often assumed that Americans have a rooted dislike 
to handling gold coin; and this state of habit has been 
available resources in the general fund. Senator Allison, who seems to have 
been among those responsible for its insertion,—see the remarks of Senator 
Aldrich in the Congressional Record, p. 2456,— thus explained the possible use 
of the third device : — 

“* The object of that is to give the Secretary of the Treasury a little latitude in 
times of distress or panic, so that, if need be, if he find gold in Chicago or in 
San Francisco, and not gold precisely where he needs it, he can exchange these 
greenbacks by paying the express charges of the greenbacks to San Francisco 
or to Chicago and the express charges of the gold in return, which, you will see, 
is asmall premium. It is a small premium, but no Secretary of the Treasury 
will abuse this power. However, it is an important power that he shall hold 
in his hands, in order that he may be able in critical times to pay the necessary 
expenses in the nature of a small premium rather than to use the power given 
to him to sell bonds.’ Congressional Record, p. 1838. 

Surely, a strange proceeding : a great nation, in time of ‘‘ distress or panic,”’ 
is supposed to scrape together gold by forcing out its own discredited promises 
to pay gold. 
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adduced as a ground for the system of interchanges estab- 
lished, or rather confirmed, by the new act. The strong 
probability is that the ways of Americans and the shape 
of their purses would adapt themselves to gold coin as 
easily as do those of other civilized countries ; and, in any 
case, if it were thought inadvisable to experiment towards 
such a change, the familiar device of issuing gold certifi- 
cates against deposits of gold would have met every pos- 
sible need of “convenience.” But the sacro-sanct quality 
which attaches to the greenbacks in some quarters pre- 
vented this simple and consistent step from being taken. 
The act expressly provides that “ United States notes, 
when redeemed in accordance with the provisions of this 
section, shall be reissued, but shall be held in the reserve 
fund until exchanged for gold, as herein provided.” In 
other words, they are to be treated, as they have been 
treated ever since the resumption of specie payments, not 
asa debt to be paid and disposed of, but as a form of 
money, inflexible in quantity, which under the new legis- 
lation may be temporarily in the reserve fund or in the 
general fund of the Treasury, but is sooner or later to play 
its part once more in the circulating medium. 

All the devices described in the preceding paragraphs 
are compulsory on the Secretary of the Treasury until 50 
millions of the original 150 millions of gold are gone from 
the reserve fund. So long as gold can be scraped up else- 
where, by transfer from the general fund or by exchange 
with the outside world, the redeemed notes are to be held 
in the reserve fund only for a moment. When these de- 
vices are no longer available, the notes begin to be im- 
pounded. The reserve fund may never exceed 150 millions 
in all, and, as will be pointed out in a moment, the notes 
held in it may not exceed 50 millions; but within these 
limits it may consist partly of gold and partly of redeemed 
notes. 

The stage of energetic replenishment of the reserve 
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fund is not reached until the gold init shall fall below 100 
millions. Then the Secretary of the Treasury must sell 
bonds,* and thereby procure gold. But the gold thus 
got is not to be turned automatically into the reserve 
fund. It “shall first be covered into the general fund of 
the Treasury, and then exchanged for an equal amount 
of notes redeemed.” The effect of this requirement must 
be to cause the reserve fund, which previously would have 
consisted of 100 millions of gold and 50 millions of paper, 
to be suddenly made up again of 150 millions of gold, the 
paper being transferred as suddenly to the general fund, 
and there held again as cash. Thereafter these notes may 
be used in exchange for gold (once more !) or to purchase 
bonds or “for any lawful purpose.” The only restriction 
is that “they shall not be used to meet deficiencies in the 
current revenues.” This proviso is expected to prevent 
the reappearance of the “endless chain.” So long as there 
is a “deficiency in the current revenues,” any notes trans- 
ferred from the reserve fund into the general fund in ex- 
change for bond-bought gold are to be impounded in the 
general fund, and there held as “cash in the Treasury.” 
Quite apart from the question whether Congress is 
likely to leave redeemed notes in the general fund in 
case of a prolonged deficiency,— of which something will 
be said presently,— there is here a curious assumption 
that a deficiency in the revenue is something that dis- 
closes itself immediately and unmistakably. Obviously, 
however, it is a matter for judgment, if not for guess, 
whether current revenues are now redundant or insuf- 
ficient, depending on contingent and uncertain expenses 
as well as on those accrued, and on future estimated 
revenues as well as on those already received. Let the 
experiencejof 1873 be recalled. Then Secretary Richard- 


* The bonds to be used for redemption purposes are different from those au- 
thorized by later sections of the act. They may bear interest up to 3 per cent., 
and are redeemable at pleasure after one year. Like the other new bonds, they 
are payable, principal and interest, in gold. 
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son, at the height of the great crisis, poured out, and in 
vain at that, a quantity of notes he had on hand, in what 
is now dubbed the “general fund” of the Treasury; there- 
after found that his revenues fell off, and failed to replen- 
ish his fund; and finally resorted (with doubtful legal au- 
thority) to an issue of still other notes, supposed to have 
been redeemed, paid off, and non existent, thus meeting 
the real deficit which resulted unexpectedly, though not 
unnaturally, from his dissipation of a supposedly available 
“general fund.” * The present restriction against using 
the redeemed notes “to meet deficiencies in the current 
revenues” virtually serves only to put a discretionary power 
in the hands of the Secretary, and depends for its effect on 
the wisdom, personal and political prestige, and ability to 
withstand inevitable pressure, possessed by the person 
who fills that trying office for the time being. 

Surveying the new Treasury system, as a whole, we 
need not hesitate to admit that, so long as this legislation 
stands, it is strong enough, assuring, even though by a 
cumbrous machinery, the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard. Much, indeed, is left to the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Contingencies may be imagined 
in which the elaborate mechanism would be put to severe 
trial, and the government and the business community in- 
volved in difficulties calling for the highest qualities in 
that responsible post. But, notwithstanding the juggling 
which is obligatory on the Treasury in the early stages of 
any drain, the means for meeting it manfully are avail- 
able and, indeed, in the end obligatory. 

In a democratic community, however, legislative details 
are much less decisive than established traditions and prin- 
ciples. So long as this legislation stands, the currency will 
be securely on the gold basis; but is it likely to stand? 

Looking at the statement of the Treasury’s condition as 


* See the reference to this operation on p. 229 of Professor Dunbar’s paper 
as cited above ; and compare the Report on the Finances, 1873, pp. xi-xv. 
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it is framed in conformity with the new statute, the first 
item we find, standing conspicuously at the head, is the 
“reserve fund” of gold coin and bullion to the amount of 
150 millions. Here is a huge asset, available for any 
Congress which finds it troublesome to pay as it goes. If 
we had a strong tradition that the reserve fund was in- 
violable, we might feel confident that it would not be 
touched. If it were the property of an independent cor- 
poration,— such as are the great Banks of England, Ger- 
many, and France, and such as were the two former Banks 
of the United States,— it would be unmistakeably a part 
of the monetary system alone, and in no danger of being 
regarded as a fiscal resource. But, as it stands, a Treas- 
ury asset merely set aside for a specific purpose by legis- 
lation subject to amendment by the appropriation bills of 
any session, can we feel confident that it will remain in- 
tact? Evidently, the establishment of a tradition of in- 
violability is impeded by those constant transfers and 
swaps between reserve fund and general fund which the 
act makes obligatory. Gold and notes go from one to the 
other interchangeably. Sometimes the reserve fund itself 
will be made up partly of gold, partly of notes. For 
years, too, the fund may seem idle and useless, serving no 
apparent purpose, and locking up so much of available 
cash. No doubt in prosperous times it may be left there 
with indifference. But let the years of depression and of 
straightened revenues come,—as come they must,— and 
we may be sure that a strong party in the national legis- 
lature will be disposed to draw on this convenient re- 
source. The friction of our cumbrous legislative machin- 
ery may give the present arrangement, like any existing 
statute, a certain stability from the mere difficulty of 
substituting anything else; but this is a poor safeguard 
against continuing temptation. The new system contains 
hardly less elements of weakness than did the Resump- 
tion Act itself. Its permanent effectiveness depends not 
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on settled principle, but on the fragile safeguard of un- 
ceasing vigilance against the attacks which it invites. 

But more: not only does the reserve fund in itself in- 
vite attack as an easy fiscal resource, but the working of 
the general fund under the independent Treasury system 
habituates the community to demands on the public purse 
for relief in times of stress. The government, acting as 
custodian for its own cash, inevitably absorbs, when its 
revenue is redundant, a large part of the circulating me- 
dium. The excess so stored in its coffers must be ejected 
when it passes the bounds of endurance: hence the spas- 
modic purchases of bonds, deposits in national banks, 
search for possible new ways of expenditure, and all the 
devices that are suggested in times of plethora for getting 
the cash out of the Treasury. One such device, presently 
to be considered, is notable in this very statute. Hence, 
too, the habit in the financial community of looking to 
Washington for relief in times not only of serious crisis, 
but of commercial stress or even of “tight money” 
in the speculative market. Frequently enough the inde- 
pendent Treasury system is in reality, if not the prime 
cause, at least a cause contributory to distress; and, nat- 
urally, it is called on for relief in every case, even though 
other and deeper causes are at work, and the remedy of 
pouring out its cash is likely to be of no avail. True, 
under the legislation now enacted, nothing in the reserve 
fund of the Treasury may be paid out, even in the extrem- 
est crisis, by a Secretary who conforms scrupulously to 
the requirements of law: only what he has in the general 
fund, large or small, is at his disposal. But are these, once 
more, the conditions promising for stability? Is the line 
between trust fund and general fund —at best obscured 
by the act itself —likely to be always clearly distin- 
guished by the business public and by the legislators ? 

Demands for relief at the hands of the Treasury, thus 
engendered by the habits of half a century, must be ex- 
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pected not only in the brief weeks of a crisis, but in the 
longer periods of depression and stagnation that follow. 
There will always be a strong party in our community 
that looks in such periods to plentiful money as the 
remedy. A great mass of cash, perhaps all gold, perhaps 
partly gold and paper, stored up in the public vaults, 
must appear to a multitude of persons an easy means of 
vivifying industry, of starting the wheels of prosperity, 
and what-not enticing phrases will be current. There is 
an obvious distinction between a call for the additional 
cash which sometimes is really needed in the course of a 
financial crisis, and more often is simply supposed to be 
needed, and a call for more money as the sovereign panacea 
in bad times. But the every-day man and the every-day 
legislator will be easily confused between them; and in 
any Congress some transient wave of popular uneasiness 
or discontent — especially when re-enforced by the fiscal 
pressure likely to be felt at just such periods — may 
undermine the structure which is now set up. 

To sum up: the conspicuous amassing of a great hoard 
of cash, likely to be year after year of no apparent utility ; 
the difficulty of establishing with the general public and 
among the ever-shifting legislators the traditions of an 
inviolable fund ; the constant transfers from reserve fund 
to general fund and vice versa, still further obscuring the 
principle of an independent and automatic reserve; the 
habit of looking to the government for relief, engendered 
by the system of an independent treasury; the certainty 
of a perennial crop of agitators and legislators who will 
urge a plentiful outpouring of money as the one remedy 
in times of depression ; the constant resort to compromise 
in settling disputed questions, inevitable under Congres- 
sional and Parliamentary government, and conspicuously 
illustrated by the history of currency legislation for the 
last thirty-five years,— these are undeniable menaces to 
the permanent maintenance of the new system. It lacks 
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above all things the simplicity and single-mindedness 
necessary for the planting of a tradition, for the settle- 
ment of a principle. What its future may be remains to 
be seen. In fair weather, it will go its way easily 
enough; but how will it withstand the shocks of storm? 


We may turn now to some of the other provisions of 
the act. 

The Treasury notes of 1890, the luckless and unbe- 
friended progeny of the union between silverites and 
protectionists in that year, are at last definitively disposed 
of. On their face they are legal tender notes, yet in 
origin they are based on silver purchases, and they have 
always been difficult to classify, standing somewhere 
between the paper money proper and the silver currency. 
It is now provided that they shall be relegated to the latter 
class once for all. The war revenue act of 1898 had already 
enacted that all the silver bullion purchased by the govern- 
ment under the act of 1890 should be converted gradually 
into silver dollars, at the rate of 14 million dollars per 
month. It is now required, in section 5 of the new act, 
that, as these notes are received by the Treasury in any 
way,— whether in payment of taxes or by way of presen- 
tation for redemption,—they shall be cancelled to the 
amount of 14 millions a month, silver certificates taking 
their place to that extent. Gradually they will thus 
disappear, and the only direct obligations against the 
reserve fund will be the United States notes proper,— 
the still outstanding issues of the Civil War. The silver 
bullion held in the Treasury from the purchases of 1890 
will suffice to coin more silver dollars than the Treasury 
notes outstanding from that operation ; and, if all of it were 
coined into dollars, the total of the silver currency in the 
form of dollars and certificates would be increased by more 
than the amount of Treasury notes withdrawn. But section 
8 gives the Secretary of the Treasury authority, at his dis- 
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cretion, to convert some of this bullion into subsidiary 
silver coins, cancelling Treasury notes for an equivalent 
amount; and by so much their conversion into dollars and 
certificates is lessened. 

As to the national banking system, some noteworthy 
changes are made; yet, after all, none that alter the main 
outlines of the system as it stands, or are likely to bring 
any far-reaching changes in its actual working. Banks 
are allowed to issue notes up to the par value instead of 
90 per cent. of the bonds deposited; the proviso being 
retained, however, that notes shall not exceed the market 
value of the bonds. They are also allowed to issue notes 
to the full amount of their paid-in capital instead of 90 
per cent., as hitherto,—a privilege of which it is highly 
improbable that any appreciable number of banks will 
avail themselves. The tax on circulation is reduced from 
1 per cent. a year to $ of 1 per cent., for such banks as de- 
posit the new 2 per cent. bonds authorized by the act. 
Banks with a capital of not less than $25,000 are permitted 
in places having a population of three thousand or less. 
A provision in the rechartering act of 1882, by which a 
bank had been prohibited from issuing new notes dur- 
ing a period of six months after any withdrawal of circu- 
lation on its part, is repealed. This restriction has made 
the national bank issues, inelastic at best, still more unre- 
sponsive to the needs of business. It never had any solid 
justification, and is well rid of. 

The reduction in the tax on circulation, it will be noted, 
is conditional on the deposit of the particular bonds newly 
authorized in the act, bearing 2 per cent. interest, re- 
deemable at pleasure thirty years after issue, and payable, 
principal and interest, in gold. The floating of such bonds 
in exchange for certain existing issues bearing a higher 
rate of interest is made possible by authorizing the pay- 
ment to their holders of a cash bonus.* This refunding 


* Not all the outstanding bonds may be exchanged for the new per cents. 
The exchangeable issues are noted below. The amounts outstanding on Feb- 
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operation serves a double purpose. It gets rid of some of 
the accumulated cash in the “general fund” of the Treas- 
ury, and, indeed, could not have been undertaken but for 
the presence of a heavy surplus. It also eases the condi- 
tions under which national bank notes may be issued, by 
enabling banks to secure bonds for circulation without 
locking up additional capital in the premium which 
was commanded by the securities to be exchanged. On 
the other hand, it has the disadvantage of depriving the 
government of the right of redeeming its debt for a period 
of thirty years. Hereafter the reduction of the debt, so 
far as these bonds are concerned,— and, indeed, for virtu- 
ally all the bonds,— must proceed by purchase in the mar- 
ket; a process which not only involves bargaining and 
possible speculative manipulation, but causes an artifi- 
cially high price of the securities which the government 
finds itself compelled to buy. 

It would be idle to try to predict in detail the effects of 
these changes in the national banking system. Some im- 
mediate increase in circulation there will certainly be from 
the permission to issue up to the par (or market) value of 
bonds. Additional issues may be tempted by the easier 
conditions in other directions. Some new banks may 
be organized, with the minimum capital of $25,000, in 
small places. But it is safe to say that the changes, 
whether their quantitative outcome be a little greater or 
less, will not radically change the national bank situation 
nor enable the system to adjust itself smoothly and ade- 


ruary 1, 1900, and the sums which their holders are entitled to receive on 
exchange, are also given. ous 


jum 


1, Four per cents., redeemable after 1907, 45.3 $111.68 63.7 
(Issued in 1877-79.) 

2. Five per cents., redeemable after 1904, 95.0 110.07 9.6 
(Issued in 1894. 

3. Three per cents., red le after 1908, 198.8 105.68 11.3 
(Issued in 1898.) 
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quately to the needs of the community. The requirement 
of the purchase and deposit of a 2 per cent. security will 
continue to prevent any considerable gain in circulation. 
That same requirement causes the operation of putting 
out circulation to depend still, not on the opportunities 
of the individual bank in its expanding or contracting 
business operations, but on the accident of apparent profit 
under the current price of bonds. The maintenance of 
the present mechanism for redemption, virtually at the 
Treasury alone, makes the contraction of excessive issues 
—if such there should be —conform but sluggishly and 
uncertainly to the general changes in the industrial activ- 
ity of the community. In fine, there is still no real elas- 
ticity, whether for expansion or contraction. Nor is it to 
be expected that the privilege of establishing banks with 
the lowered minimum of capital in small places will be fol- 
lowed by any permeation of the rural districts with bank- 
ing accommodations under the national system. The con- 
ditions of issue are still so hard that no more than a 
sporadic growth is to be looked for. And, so far as there 
will prove to be such a growth, it may be attended with 
serious dangers to the prestige of the national banking 
system as a whole. In the crisis of 1893, nothing was 
more striking than the wholesale failures of small State 
banks scattered through the central and Western States, 
— failures due to the inherent difficulty of securing good 
management and a proper distribution of risks with in- 
stitutions conducted on so narrow a scale. Collapses of 
the same sort must be feared among small banks, whether 
State or national, when another crash comes. 

Some changes are made in the denominations in which 
the several forms of money may be put forth. Silver 
certificates may be issued hereafter only in denominations 
of ten dollars and less (except for a leeway of 10 per cent. 
of the total volume, which the Secretary of the Treasury 
has discretion to print in larger denominations). United 
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States notes, on the other hand, are to be in denominations 
of ten dollars and upwards. National bank notes, as to 
which the previous restriction had been that none should 
be for less than five dollars, may hereafter be of that 
denomination, for any one bank, only up to one-third of 
its issues. They also must therefore be preponderantly 
for ten dollars and more. Gold certificates may be issued 
in denominations of twenty dollars and upwards, with the 
proviso that at least one-fourth in amount shall be for fifty 
dollars or less. The design of these regulations is to re- 
duce the silver currency, not indeed to the position of a 
subsidiary currency, but to an analogous one,— that of an 
over-valued specie, limited in quantity, and circulating in 
comparatively small denominations. Such has been in the 
main its place hitherto, and will be more certainly and 
completely its place hereafter. 

No great importance attaches to this confirmation and 
extension of an existing practice. The competition of the 
silver currency with the bank-notes, in the channels of 
circulation to which bank issues are chiefly confined, must 
indeed become somewhat more severe, especially in view 
of the swelling of the silver currency from the amalgama- 
tion with it of the bulk of the Treasury notes. But, as long 
as paper of one sort or another is the medium for the transac- 
tions of every-day exchange, it is of no great moment 
which form of it is used most largely in the smaller denom- 
inations. Countries whose paper money consists solely of 
bank-notes restrict the denominations of these with the 
design of compelling the use in every-day transactions of 
specie, and of securing by this permeation a broad and 
solid basis for the whole monetary system. But where, as 
in the United States under existing conditions, another 
form of fiduciary money fills these channels up at once, 
nothing substantial is gained by such changes as have now 
been made. If, indeed, the actual circulation of gold coin, 
say in the form of five-dollar pieces, were brought about, 
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something would be gained, both in the way of real solidity 
and in counteracting a widely diffused notion that gold is 
mysteriously scarce. But the great volume of the silver 
currency which is now definitively relegated to these chan- 
nels makes such a change, welcome as it would be, highly 
improbable. 


Taken as a whole, the act makes a step forward. It es- 
tablishes the gold standard eo nomine,— a recognition of 
existing facts, and a declaration of principle for the future, 
in refreshing contrast with the evasive twaddle about 
“parity” so common during the last two decades. It re- 
organizes the Treasury Department in conformity with the 
requirements of the situation as created by the Resump- 
tion Act, with deliberate preparation for the redemption 
on demand of the obligations whose payment was under- 
taken by that earlier measure. It treats the national 
banks not as grasping and dangerous corporations, but as 
useful institutions deserving the fostering care of the leg- 
islature. On the other hand, the reorganization of the 
Treasury is on lines which invite attack and make resist- 
ance difficult; and the changes in banking legislation are 
not such as to make possible any considerable expansion 
of the national system or to enable it to render the com- 
munity the full service of which it is capable. The act 
is likely to stand for some time. It may be that its sal- 
ient feature—the establishment of government-issued 
convertible paper — will prove to be a permanent element 
in our currency system. But it is probable that further 
legislation, in the direction of greater security or of less, 
will be undertaken on the legal tender paper; and it is 
well-nigh certain that eventually Congress will have to 
consider once more the further remodelling of the national 
banking system. 

F. W. Taussic. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 








JUDICIAL DECISIONS ON STATUTES PROHIBIT- 
ING COMBINATIONS AND TRUSTS. 


Tue American States have enacted, during the last ten 
years, a long series of statutes prohibiting industrial combina- 
tions, or so-called “trusts.” Almost the first of these was the 
federal act of 1890, commonly known as the Sherman Anti- 
trust Law; and this has served as model for most of the laws 
of the several States. Twenty-seven States and Territories 
have passed such laws. They range from Maine to Florida 
and Texas, and from New York to California and Washington, 
through every section of the country, through every phase of 
political belief. There can be but one conclusion. The 
people of the country, through their representatives in Con- 
gress and in the State legislatures, have decided that great 
combinations of capital are prejudicial to public welfare7*™ 

All the statutes prohibit combinations, and make the persons 
engaged in them punishable by fine and imprisonment. Cor- 
porations are punishable by fine, by forfeiture of charter, by 
loss of the right to carry on operations within the State. 
Usually, the statutes use sweeping language in defining the 
prohibited acts, adopting commonly such all-inclusive phrase- 
ology as that of the federal act, which applies (so far as 
interstate commerce is affected) to “every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade,” and to “every person who shall monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize, or combine or conspire ... to 
monopolize.” Some of the statutes except combinations of 
laborers or of producers of agricultural products. An extreme 
statute, like that of Texas, sweeps the board without qualifica- 
tion, and calls on every corporation doing business in the 
State to make affidavit that it is engaged in no such nefarious 

*The United States Industrial Commission has just published, as part of its 
preliminary report, the s tes and decisions on trasts and combinations, with a 


ons of the different statutes. “The present wrifer was 
of this mass of legislation, and-had prepared an 
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operations. In almost all of them, while there is general 
prohibition of combinations, there is also a declaration that 
they are against public policy. The same language is thus 
applied. which the courts have used, when construing the 
common law, as to the validity of contracts believed to be 
dangerous to the public interest,— a phraseology which, as we 
shall see, has raised some perplexing legal questions. 


V9 No complete opinion, however, can be formed concerning 











the significance of these statutes without an examination of 
the cases decided by the courts in reference to them; for upon 
the interpretation placed upon a statute by the courts rests 
its importance, 

Two fundamental questions have had to be decided by the 
courts concerning the majority of these statutes: First, under 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, were they constitutional? And, second, 
would the courts declare all combinations as described in the 
statutes illegal, or would they simply enforce criminal prosecu- 
tion against those combinations which, under the common 
law, were illegal, though not criminal, as being unreasonable 
restraints upon trade? That is, would all combinations and 
monopolies, whether reasonable or unreasonable as regards 
trade, be held illegal and criminal under these statutes? 

Let us first examine the cases upon the constitutional ques- 
tions. Under the Fifth Amendment to the Constitution, “no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” It was argued that a citizen is deprived 
of his liberty without due process of law when, by a general 
statute, he is deprived of the right to make contracts so as to 
form a monopoly. In the case of the Joint Traffic Associa- 
tion,* where a combination of competing railroads engaged in 
interstate commerce was organized in a joint traffic associa- 
tion (the declared purpose being to control rates, and the pro- 
visions subjecting the road violating the agreement to a fine), 
the court held that the Sherman Anti-trust Act was not an 
interference with the liberty to make contracts guaranteed 
under the Fifth Amendment. The Constitution, the court said, 


/ #171 United States, 605. I shall hereafter use the initials U. S. in referring to 
the Supreme Court decisions. 
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meant the right to enter into a lawful contract, and that there 
were many contracts which, while not themselves immoral or 
mala in se, could be prohibited by the legislature. In regard 
to interstate commerce, Congress could so exercise its legisla- 
tive power; and the prohibition of such contracts is one of the 
reasonable necessities for the regulation of commerce. This 
decision settled, once for all, the question as to the constitu- 
tionality of these statutes under the Fifth Amendment. 

The Fourteenth Amendment provides that “no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States, nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law.” Upon this amendment there is no deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of the United States. But there 
are two cases on the point, one in Texas and one in Michigan, 
which have not been appealed. Moreover, the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the slaughter-house 
cases and the oleomargarine cases would seem to show that, 
if an appeal were made, the decision in the Texas and Michi- 
gan cases would be sustained. The Texas case was that of the - 
Waters and Pierce Oil Co. v. Staté;* where it was held(that the 
act prohibiting combinations in restraint of trade was not ob- 
noxious to the Fourteenth Amendment, but was a proper exer- 
cise of the police power of the State in the interest of the 
public welfare. The Michigan case, Bingham v. Brands; 
came up upon a contract restricting the sale of lambs in a 
county in Michigan. The court held the anti-monopoly act 
constitutional on the grounds that whatever is injurious to the 
public is void from public policy; and, as a general rule, the 
immediate representatives of the people, in legislature assem- 
bled, are the fairest exponents of what public policy requires, 
being most familiar with the habits of the period and with the 
actual condition of commerce and trade. Hence a legislative 
enactment would seem to be the least objectionable form of 
an exposition of what is contrary to public policy. 

The statutes, in the light of these decisions, may fairly be 
said to be constitutional ; and the first of the two fundamental 





p 7444 South-western Reporter, 986 (hereafter quoted as S. W.). 
Fal 11 North-western Reporter, 940 (hereafter quoted as NV. W.). 
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questions is decided. The courts have not interpreted the 
Constitution narrowly, but have given as great an effect as 
possible to the intentions of the people and the legislatures. 

In regard to our second fundamental question, the courts 
are not as unanimous as on the first; but there is a great pre- 
ponderance of authority towards giving a strict interpretation 
to the language of the statutes. 

The first cases on the subject arose under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act in the circuit courts of the United States; and the 
trend of the decisions for some time was towards a limitation 
in the range of operations supposed to be invalid or punishable 
under the federal statute. In United States v. Greenhut * it 
was held that an indictment under the anti-trust act, which 
failed to allege that the defendants monopolized or conspired 
to monopolize trade or commerce among the several States or 
with foreign nations, did not state an offence, even though it 
did allege that acts were done with intent to monopolize the 
traffic in distilled spirits among the several States, and that 
free competition was destroyed in such_traffic in one of the 
States. In United States v. Nelson} where there was an 
agreement between lumber dealers in the District of Colum- 
bia to raise the price of lumber 50 cents per thousand feet in 
advance of the market price, the court held that such an 
agreement was not a restraint upon trade within the meaning 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Act, unless it involved an absorption 
of the entire traffic and was entered into for the purpose of 
monopolizing trade with the object of extortion. In re Green¢ 
was a case where the court rendered a similar decision, decid- 
ing that, to constitute the offence of monopolizing trade, it was 
necessary to acquire or attempt to acquire an exclusive right 
in such commerce by means which would prevent others from 
engaging in it. There was an agreement by which the several 
parties agreed not to sell certain distillery products, and in 
return were given a rebate upon the liquor sold by them. The 
court held that this agreement was no restraint upon(trade, 
because the purchaser was not bound to perform the conditions. 
When the sale was made, it could not have this effect, because 
it had no retroactive power to create a valid contract prior to 


#60 Federal Reporter, 469 (hereafter quoted as F.). joa F. 646. $52 F. 104. 
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the fulfilment of the conditions. But, even if the contract 
could be regarded as a bilateral agreement between the parties, 
the restraint imposed was only partial and reasonable in the 
protection of defendant’s business, and was not of that general 
character necessary to constitute an unlawful contract in re- 
straint of trade. \ 

Other cases of similar tenor were Dueber\ Watch Case Co. v. 
The EF. Howard Watch and Clock Co.,* where the court 
decided that an averment which did not specify the absorption 
or the attempt to absorb the entire market, or a large part of 
it, stated no cause of action. In United States v. Patterson? 
an indictment was not sustained where it was not shown that 
there was a conspiracy to engross the entire market, but it was 
simply alleged that defendants purposed to drive competitors 
from the field. Finally, in the case of the Prescott & A. C. 
R.R. Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. R.R. Cot it was held that 
a contract by which one railroad company arranged with 
another, to the exclusion of a third, an interchange of passen- 
gers and tickets, was not illegal and in restraint of trade, be- 
cause it was not an unreasonable restriction. 

In all these cases, decided by the circuit courts of the 
United States upon the Sherman Anti-trust Act, we see the 
principles of the old common law. The distinction between 
reasonable and unreasonable restraints upon trade runs 
through them, and the courts refused to declare any monopoly 
criminal which was not illegal under the common law. But, 
in the last of the decisions of the circuit courts, that of the 
United States v. Coal Dealers’ Associations the court took 
the opposite view, holding that any combination which imposes 
a restraint upon interstate commerce is unlawful, whether such 
restraint be fair or not, and whether or no it has increased the 
price of the commodity dealt in. The reason for this change 
will be found in the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

In United States v. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 
where there was a combination between several competing rail- 
roads, under an agreement for forming an association to main- 
tain reasonable rates without preventing or limiting competi- 


Por. 851. Ab F. 605. fF. 438. § 85 F. 252. 
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tion, the Circuit Court * decided that Congress did not intend 
to include common carriers, which were subject to the act of 
February 4, 1887, within the provisions of the anti-trust act, 
this act being a special statute relating to combinations in the 
form of “trusts.” Such an agreement as this was not an agree- 
ment, combination, or conspiracy in restraint of trade, and did 
not tend to monopolize trade and commerce within the mean- 
ing of this act. The case was appealed to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals,f where the decision of the Circuit(Court was sustained. 
The court, moreover, laid down the rule that contracts, com- 
binations in trust or otherwise, and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade under the anti-trust act are such as have been declared 
against public policy under the common law. Hence the 
reasonableness of the combination must be considered in each 
case. But, finally, on appeal to the Supreme Court, the case 
was decided the other way, and the two decisions given above 
were reversed. The court held that an agreement between 
railroads for maintaining rates and for organizing an associa- 
tion to enforce such rates was an agreement in restraint of 
trade and commerce under the anti-trust act, and such an 
agreement was in no manner authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Act. ‘The contract, combinations in restraint of 
trade or otherwise, and conspiracies in restraint of trade or 
commerce include all contracts operating to restrain trade, 
whether legal or illegal at common law or whether the re- 
straint is reasonable or unreasonable.” Again, in the Joint 
Traffic Association casef thai mentioned, the court laid 
down the principle that Congress has the power to restrain 
railroads from effecting combinations which would have for 
their ultimate purpose the raising of rates and the stifling of 
competition, even though the present rates are reasonable. 
The latest case, that of the United States v. Addyston 
Pipe and Steel Co., arose under an agreement by which a 
number of companies manufacturing iron and steel pipe in 
different States formed a combination whereby a large part of 
the territory in which they did business was divided into 
“reserved cities” and “pay territory.” ‘The reserved cities ” 
were allotted to particular members of the combination, free of 


P53 F. 440. A 68 F. 58. pil U.S. 505. 
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competition by the others, though business was done through 
pretended bids. In the “pay territory” all offers were sub- 
mitted to a central committee, which awarded the contract 
to that member of the combination which agreed to pay the 
largest bonus to be divided among the others. The Circuit 
Court “adhering to its previous construction of the statute, 
decided that the agreement was not illegal. The agreement 
in this case was not unreasonable, therefore not contrary to 
the common law, consequently not in violation of the anti- 
trust act. The case was appealed to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals,¥ Where the decision of the Circuit Court was reversed on 
the ground that such a restraint as that involved in this agree- 
ment was contrary to the common law. It was not intended 
as a fair protection to the interests of the party in favor of 
whom it was made, but was large enough to interfere with the 
interests of the public. Such a restraint upon commerce 
could only be oppressive, and, in the eye of the law, unreason- 
able. Being void at common law, it must evidently come 
within the scope of this act, and must be contrary to it. On 
appeal to the Supreme Court a decision has just been given, 
affirming the holding of the Circuit Court of Appeals. In this 
last case, clearly the question as to the construction of this act 
did not come up, as the agreement was bad under any in- 
terpretation. We have, however, two decisions of the 
Supreme Court which distinctly lay down the(principle that 
the language of the act is to be construed in accordance with 
its evident intention; and contracts or agreements which are 
in restraint of trade in interstate commerce, whether reasonable 
or unreasonable, are illegal, and are subject to injunction or to 
criminal prosecution under the act. Such, no doubt, was the 
intent of the legislators and of the voters; and their intent 
has been held by the Supreme Court to be adequately ex- 
pressed in the statute. 

But how have the State courts viii the State stat- 
utes? Have they been as scrupulous as the Supreme Court, 
or have they attempted to put the construction of the circuit 


courts upon these statutes, in order, in a great measure, to de-. 


stroy their efficacy ? 
A F. 112. 85 F, 271. 
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In Texas the court, held, in Anhaeuser-Busch Brewing As- 
sociation v. Hauck,* that parties to a combination to control 
the price of beer in a town cannot recover for breach of con- 
tract, though the dealers combined were not the only ones in 
the town and the price was not raised to consumers. Evidence 
that the combination was only to reduce expenses, the court 
said, would not be allowed to affect the plain import of the 
agreement. And similarly in Iowa, in the case of Beckley v. 
Mulville, it was decided that a combination of insurance com- 
panies for reasonable uniform rates was contrary to the anti- 
trust law, because any such combination whatever was illegal, 
whether reasonable or unreasonable, 

In New York, however, the situation, is different. In 
Cohen v. Berlin & Jones Envelope Co.j-where there was a 
contract to supply the full product of an envelope manufactory 
to certain parties, who agreed in their turn not to sell below 
a certain price, and where the business was in a very precari- 
ous condition, the court held that the contract was not void in 
restraint of trade, because agreements which have for their 
object the realization of a fair price for the product manu- 
factured and sold do not contravene any rule of public policy- 
even though, in some respects, they operate in restraint of 
trade. When the provisions of agreements among competitors 
tend beyond measures for self-protection, and therein endanger 
the public good, they should not be sustained. The appre- 
hension of danger to the public interests, however, should rest 
upon evident grounds, and the courts should refrain from inter- 
fering with or restraining the conduct of the affairs of individ- 
uals or of corporations, unless their conduct, in some tangible 
form, threatens the welfare of the public. In Rafferty v. Buffalo 
City Gas Co.t 2 similar decision was rendered. A contract 
was made by a gas company to issue stock in exchange for 
all the stock of another concern, merely to prevent ruinous 
competition. The court held that such a contract was not 
illegal, on the same principle as that of the Cohen case. 

Since the decisions in these cases, a more stringent statute 
has been enacted in New York (1899). On this statute the 
courts have not yet rendered an opinion. 


par S. W. 692. A066 New York State Reports, 588. 256 Ibid, , 288. 
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Except in New York, all the courts of final appellate juris- 





_, diction have refused to interpret the anti-trust statutes in a 
\\" (manner inconsistent with their evident intention. That the 


subject has not been brought up in more of the States having 
such laws goes to prove that the question outside of New 
York is substantially settled. From the point of view of the 
common law the decision of the New York courts would 
seem to rest upon the more obvious and equitable basis. 
Nothing is better established in law or more reasonable than 
that a combination which does not restrict trade in general is 
not usually disadvantageous to the public; and, if such combi- 
nations are not dangerous to the people, the reason for de- 
stroying them disappears. On the other hand, under our 
constitutional and legal system, the manifest duty of the 
courts (provided an act is constitutional) is to give effect to 
its intention. In view of the language used in these statutes, 
it would seem that the courts have been left no alternative, 
The New York courts, in their desire to give an equitable 
interpretation to the language of the New York statute, have 
gone farther than its language has justified; for the words 
used are fully as unconditional and clear as those employed in 
the other statutes, and would seem to call for the same inter- 


pretation. 
R. C. Davis. 


HARVARD Unpversirv. 
NOTE. 


The following additional cases have been decided upon points of minor 
importance: — 
I, The scope required of contracts in order to bring them under the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act governing interstate commerce. 
U. 8. v. Hopkins, 82 F. 520. 
Wtewall v. Scott, 86 F. 671. 
U. 8. v. Workingmen’s Amalgamated Council ef New Orleans, 54 F. 994. 
II. (A) Patents in form of trusts and combinations of patents are illegal. 
Nat. Harrow Co. v. Quick, 67 F. 130. 
The Same v. Heuch, 76 F. 667. 
The Same v. E. Bennett & Sons, 47 N. Y. S. 463. 
Contra: 
Columbia Wire Co. v. Freeman Wire Co., 71 F. 352. 
(B) Injunction will be granted against infringement of patents, even though 
the owners of patents are formed in an illegal combination, 
Edison Electric Light Co. v. Sawyer Manufacturing Electric Co., 
53 F. 592. 
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(C) Combination to control copyrights are not illegal. 
Murphy v. Christian Press Association, 56.N. Y. 8. 597. 
III. Defendant may plead as bar to recovery that plaintiff is a member of a 
monopoly. 
Bishop v. American Preservers’ Co., 41.N. EZ. 765. 
Anhaeuser Busch Brewing Co. v. Hauck, 275 W. 692. 
Contra: 
Wiley v. Nat. Wall Paper Co., 70 Il. App. 543. 
Chas. EB. Wisewall, 47 F. 802. 


IV. Constructions of the State acts upon various subjects. 


North Carolina: 
Thrift v. Board of Commissioners of Elizabeth City, 20 S. Z. 349. 
Grey v. Commissioners of Cumberland Co., 29 8. Z. 771. 


Texas: 
Queen’s Insurance Co. v. State, 86 Texas, 250. 
Columbia Carriage Co. v. Hatch, 47 S. W. 288. 
Welch v. Phelps & Bigelow Windmill Co., 30 8. W. 71. 
Tllinois: 


Coquard v. Nat. Linseed Oil Co., 67 Il. App. 2. 
St. Louis & C. R. R.R, Co. v. Postal Tel. Co., 561 N. Z. 382. 
Michigan: 

Hitchcock v. Anthony, 83 F. 779. 

Mertz Capsule Co. v. U. 8. Capsule Co., 67 F. 414. 
Mississippi: 

Am. Fire Insurance Co. v. State, 22 8. 99. 
Nebraska: 

Downing v. Lewis, 76 N. W. 900. 
New York: 
In Re Attorney-general, 47 N. Y. 8. 883. 
Baird v. Sheehan, 56 N. Y. 8. 228. 


Kansas 


” State v. Phipps, 60 Kansas, 609. 











NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 


ETHNIC THEORIES AND MOVEMENTS OF POPU- 
LATION: A REJOINDER, 


In the last number of the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Dr. John Cummings gives a comprehensive criticism of the 
methods and results of the school of so-called “ anthropo-soci- 
ologists.” It seems to me that in some respects his points are 
well taken; while at the same time in others he has failed 
clearly to set forth the peculiar relations which at the present 
time exist between sociology and the distinctively natural 
science of anthropology. In view of the fact that he has done 
me the honor of considerable quotation from The Races of 
Hurope, I beg leave to submit a few additional comments 
upon the general situation. 

In the first place, in full agreement with Dr. Cummings, it 
may fairly be urged in criticism of the typical “ anthropo-soci- 
ologists” that they have utterly failed to reckon with or to 
eliminate the influences of social or physical environment be- 
fore applying their universal criterion of race to the explana- 
tion of social phenomena. It is particularly in this respect 
that I have found their reasoning defective and unsatisfactory. 
My own position in this matter is fundamentally opposed to 
that of Ammon, Lapouge, and Closson. 

The rather anomalous position which the anthropo-sociolo- 
gists occupy becomes noticeable on comparing it with that of 
the advocates of natural selection in the biological sciences. 
For, as Dr. Cummings rightly observes, the main contribution 
which Ammon and Lapouge have made to science lies in their 
insistence upon selection as a vital force in social relations. 
Now in the great biological controversies, Weissman and 
Wallace have stood out rigidly for the all-sufficiency of such 
selection in accounting for the phenomena of evolution. Con- 
sequently, they limit the potency of heredity to a corre- 
sponding degree. As advocates of natural selection, they are 
perforce led to recognize, to a pronounced degree, the effi- 
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ciency of environmental influences, which constitute for them, 
of course, the effective agent in the struggle for existence in 
which the fittest alone survive. Such being the apparently log- 
ical relation between natural selection and environmental fac- 
tors, it becomes a matter of interest to note the manner in which 
our anthropo-sociologists, emphasizing selective influences, nev- 
ertheless,— and, it seems to me, quite illogically,— refuse to 
accord any due recognition to the most potent factor opera- 
tive in setting up such a selection; namely, environment. 

The most serious defect in Dr. Cummings’s criticisms would 
seem to lie in an entire confusion of two radically distinct 
provinces of analysis. One concerns the sociological or 
mental phases of ethnic distribution in Europe: the other has 
regard alone to the physical side of the same question. Be- 
cause one happens to yield allegiance to the views of practi- 
cally all the leading anthropologists in Europe to-day,— there 
is but one exception,— that there are in the main three dis- 
tinct racial types to be detected, though with difficulty, 
beneath the mazes of confused characteristics; and because 
the so-called “ anthropo-sociologists ” happen to proceed from 
a similar physical base-line, the implication is offered that all 
those who accept either of these two views are of necessity 
launched upon the sea of vague speculation in the same 
“anthropo-sociological” boat. Granting that a fair field 
exists for difference of opinion as to whether three racial 
types or Deniker’s ten best serve to explain the complicated 
phenomenon as we observe it to-day,— and I am fully content 
to rest the case upon the critique of Deniker in the Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain for 1898,—I 
submit that this problem has no more to do with the deduc- 
tions of the anthropo-sociological school than the man in the 
moon. One is a problem as to the physical traits of a given 
population: the other concerns itself with mental and social 
attributes entirely, The “anthropo-sociologists” make the 
gratuitous assumption that certain mental traits always attach 
themselves to the same physical ones. I have striven man- 
fully to disprove that any such connection exists, and that 
a large part of the mental characteristics of the population 
of Europe are attributable to physical and social environment, 
and not to race at all. 
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Let us distinctly bear in mind, then, that the sole question 
at issue between Dr. Cummings and myself is as to the 
number of physical or racial types into which the population 
of Europe may be resolved,—a question having nothing to 
do with sociology in any direct sense. The view which I 
have adopted — that three such ideal types exist — is no inven- 
tion of an “ anthropo-sociologist.” It dates from Broca’s dis- 
coveries in 1860. It was clearly formulated by Ecker in 1865, 
some years before Spencer’s Principles of Sociology saw the 
light. From that day to the appearance of Sergi’s Arii ¢ 
Jtalici in 1898, the view has steadily gained the adherence of 
European natural scientists, the majority of whom probably 
never read a work on sociology. Dr. Cummings, in denying 
the existence of my “ideal racial types,” must face the facts 
which have sufficed to convince such men as Broca, Topinard, 
and Collignon in France; Beddoe, Haddon, and Keane in 
England ; Sergi and Livi in Italy; Ranke and Von Luschan 
in Germany; Anutchin and Talko-Hryncewicz in Russia; 
Niederle and Matiegka in Bohemia; Sasse in Holland, Arbo in 
Norway, and a host of lesser lights all over Europe. His 
decidedly sceptical treatment of the analysis of “ideal” 
racial types — not “ideal” at all, as he seems to think, in the 
sense of being fanciful creations, but “ideal” in the sense that 
few living types are to be found not more or less damaged in 
the great historical mix-up to which they have been exposed 
— should be recognized as directed not against me, nor against 
the “anthropo-sociologist,” but against Topinard, the most 
noted physical anthropologist in Europe at the present time. 
To have “kept in the middle of the road” always exposes one 
to the disadvantage of being attacked from both sides. In doing 
so, and in standing out for three distinct “ideal ” racial types in 
Europe to-day, I am criticised by Dr. Boas for too much sub- 
division, on the one hand, and by Deniker of Paris, on the 
other, for not having recognized ten races instead of three. 
Each is respectfully referred to the other for future discussion, 
while I beg leave to withdraw. It is for the critics who 
separate themselves from the majority view to justify their 


opinions. 
Wut.am Z, Rirtey. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
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Wirs the third volume (N-Z), published during this quar- 
ter, the Dictionary of Political Economy, edited by Mr. 
R. H. I. Palgrave, has been completed. Twelve years have 
passed since the first instalment of Volume I. appeared, 
and at times expectant students of economics have doubtless 
felt impatient at the slow progress of the undertaking. But 
the final instalment compensates for the delays, and redeems 
the promises of the editor and publishers. As compared with 
its great German rival, the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften, the Dictionary has an advantage, in containing a less 
proportion of matter which the mere lapse of time soon ren- 
ders obsolete. While statistics and information on recent 
events are not neglected, the plan of the Dictionary has wisely 
been to publish on questions of principle and on historical 
topics such articles as will prove of permanent value; and its 
pages will long be turned to with profit. The economic public 
owes a great debt to the editor and his associates. 

Meanwhile the Germans are indefatigably engaged in keep- 
ing their own publication fresh; and the second edition of the 
Handwérterbuch, begun in 1898, with the third volume just 
completed, has already come near the end of the letter F. 


Mzssrs. Macmitian, of New York, announce “The Citi- 
zen’s Library of Economics, Politics, and Sociology,” a series 
of volumes of moderate size on a wide range of topics, under 
the general editorial charge of Professor R, T. Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin. Already issued are Monopolies and 
Trusts, by Professor Ely himself, and a theoretical volume on 
The Economics of Distribution, by Mr. J. A. Hobson, consist- 
ing in part of matter which has been published in articles 
contributed by the author to this Journal, Among the an- 
nounced volumes on economic subjects are Hssays in the 
Monetary History of the United States, by Professor OC. J. 
Bullock, of Williams College, and Economic Crises, by Dr. 
E. D. Jones, 


Tue International Colonial Institute has completed, as the 
third series of its publications, the four imposing volumes 
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noticed in the Bibliography of this number, containing docu- 
ments, on the land systems of the various tropical colonies, 
The Institute had already published, in its first series (1895-98), 
three similar volumes on the labor system, and especially on con- 
tract labor, in the several colonies; and it has in press another 
series on the railways of colonies and new countries. In these 
days of colonial expansion the publications of the Institute 
have added importance for American students. 





Tue Preliminary Report of the Industrial Commission 
contains a very brief report, in three pages, by the com- 
mission itself, recommending some legislation as to the mode 
of incorporation of industrial combinations and as to some 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce Act. The supple- 
mentary matter which follows, and makes up the bulk of 
the document, is the really valuable outcome of the investi- 
gation. A great mass of testimony was taken, which is 
printed in full in the second part of the Report, occupying 
thirteen hundred pages. On the basis of this the competent 
specialists employed by the commission have prepared and 
published in the first part: (1) a Review of the Evidence; (2) 
a discussion of the Effects of Combinations on Prices, by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Jenks; (3) a Topical Digest of the Evidence, by 
Dr. E. D. Durand, in which are summarily stated the ascer- 
tained facts concerning a dozen large combinations (sugar, 
whiskey, oil, tin plate, and so on). Here is material, and 
something more than material, for the better understanding of 
the situation, and so for appropriate legislative action. 

In addition the commission has published a separate docu- 
ment on legislation and adjudication relating to combinations, 
which again has been prepared by Professor Jenks. Here are 
given the statutes of the United States and of the several 
States in full, a digest of the decisions on them in the courts, 
and an elaborate conspectus in tabular form of the provisions 
of the different acts. 

The commission has taken a mass of testimony on transpor- 
tation, and has instituted an investigation on convict labor; 
and publications on these subjects also are to be expected at 
an early date. 
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In the Bulletin of the Department of Labor for March, Pro- 
fessor R. P. Falkner presents the results of an important inves- 
tigation on wholesale prices in the United States during the 
ten years 1890-99. The investigation was undertaken with 
the aid of the Department of Labor, for the purpose of contin- 
uing the well-known figures published in the Aldrich Report 
of 1893; and this end has been, on the whole, accomplished. 
While it did not prove possible to secure quotations of prices 
for all the articles included in the earlier inquiry,— partly be- 
cause the precise goods or qualities were no longer dealt in, 
partly because the same sources of information were not al- 
ways available,—a sufficient proportion of the same articles 
could be followed to make comparison reasonably safe and in- 
structive. Some changes in the manipulation of the figures 
have also been made, all in the way of improvement. For the 
details of the investigation and its methods the reader is re- 
ferred to Professor Falkner’s full and able discussion. Some 
of the main results may be here noted. 

The index numbers, on the method of simple arithmetical 
average, are as follows : — 





and in that 
of 1893 (Aldrich Report). 
i 2 3 

6) of the pre bastsas «100 for the price 

ont investigation.* in Col 1 of _— 
January, 1890 102.0 101.7 97.5 
1891 100.6 100.8 96.6 
1892 96.5 96.4 92.4 
1893 97.2 97.3 93.2 
1894 89.6 89.8 86.1 
me «ss CB 85.1 81.5 
me «ow sl GS 85.1 81.5 
| re 82.0 78.6 
Mee lle CUS 83.9 80.4 
mee «ss @& 87.2 83.6 


As in the earlier investigation, a weighted mean was calcu- 
lated, again on the budget method, the several articles being 
* Strictly speaking, 142 article were included in the inquiry ; but they were 


grouped under 99 heads, some sets of commodities (¢.g., Boston crackers, ship- 
bread, oyster crackers, and soda crackers) being treated as one. 
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assigned weight according to the proportion of expendi- 
ture on them by workingmen’s families. The difficulties of 
this method are familiar. All items of expenditure in such 
budgets cannot be brought into line with the articles whose 
prices are ascertained,— in the present case, after more or less 
of manipulation and supposition, 68.6 per cent. of expenditure 
only could be so distributed. What is quite as important 
to note, retail prices and not wholesale are most significant in 
relation to the budgets. None the less, the index numbers 
derived by this method are of interest and value, if only as 
showing how far they agree with those derived by simple 
arithmetical mean. For convenience of comparison the last- 
named figures (simple average) are given again, side by side 
with those of the budget-weight method. 


Weighted average 
Lan (68.6% of Counted for) mane 
January, 1890. . . ....-s 102.0 100.2 
er ae ae 100.6 103.2 
ee ee 96.5 100.1 
Vee 97.2 105.0 
0 Ce ae 89.6 96.4 
ee 84.7 90.5 
ae + 6: wee ee 85.2 89.5 
Se ee 82.0 85.9 
oe ee er 83.3 86.8 
i. + 6 & oe. ee 86.5 86.8 


The differences in result are due mainly to the great propor- 
tion of expenditure on food in workingmen’s budget; the 
striking discrepancy in 1893, for example, being accounted for 
at once by the high prices of food at that time. 

The figures unmistakably show that a marked fall in prices 
took place during the decade, but show also the signs of 
the upward movement which began after 1897 (low-water 
mark in every column), and has continued with accelerated 
pace through 1900. F. W. T. 


Tue formal opening by the Prince of Wales, on March 3, 
of the last of the buildings erected by the London County 
Council on what is known as “the Boundary-street area,” 
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marks the completion of the largest single operation in the 
nature of municipal housing hitherto undertaken by any pub- 
lic authority. The area in question—a rectangular block at 
the edge of the parish of Bethnal Green where it touches the 
parish of Shoreditch— is fifteen acres in extent. Prior to 
1892 it was one of the worst of the slums, if not the worst, in 
London. It had been laid out, two centuries or more ago, 
in narrow streets of small houses, two or three stories high, 
with little yards at the back. For some time it probably 
furnished a fairly comfortable place of residence for decent 
artisans, among others for many of the Huguenot silk weavers 
who came to England after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. But the dwellings were poorly built, and on insecure 
foundations or none at all. The houses began to sink, so that 
many of the ground-floor rooms became cellars; and in some 
cases the yards were built upon. As the houses became less 
attractive, they were peopled by a lower class of tenants; so 
that more than half a century ago the district was already 
notorious for disease and crime. What it has been of late 
years may be seen at a glance by a reference to Mr. Charles 
Booth’s map, where its dark blue of extreme poverty and its 
black of criminality catch the eye even in the midst of the 
sombre coloring of the East End. The reader who has the 
nerve for it and can allow for “the pathetic fallacy” may 
make acquaintance with the inner life of the district in Mr. 
Arthur Morrison’s Tales of Mean Streets and Child of the 
Jago. 

With the exception of two or three factories and ware- 
houses, the whole area has been swept clear by the County 
Council. The new habitations do not even follow the lines 
of the old streets. The checker-board of narrow streets and 
alleys has been replaced by a central public garden, with wide, 
tree-planted avenues radiating from it, like the spokes of a 
wheel. This sacrifice of space for the sake of light and air 
has been made up for, so far as housing is concerned, by 
erecting buildings of five stories, so that the district now 
accommodates, under immeasurably superior sanitary condi- 
tions, almost as many persons as before its re-creation (5,380 
as compared with 5,566). 
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But not the same persons or the same class of persons; and 
there’s the rub! Even if the rents of the new tenements had 
been nominally the same per room as those of the old, the 
conditions imposed by the London County Council as to over- 
crowding and uncleanliness would infallibly have driven away 
the more degraded part of the population. It is the universal 
experience in such circumstances, As it was, the cost of the 
improvement — about half a million pounds sterling for the 
acquisition of the site, and a like sum for the rehousing — has 
involved rentals of 6s. for two rooms per week and 8s. 6d. 
for three, which have put them beyond the means of casual 
laborers as well as, in many cases, of the workers in the 
“sweated” industries. A superior class of workmen has en- 
tered into this “model village,” and the old inhabitants have 
crowded into the adjacent streets. 

Opinions will differ as to the deductions to be drawn from 
this fact. There seems no reason to suppose that there was 
any unnecessary expenditure upon the buildings as planned by 
the architects. The “ Works Department,” which has caused 
so much discussion, constructed only a few of the blocks: the 
rest were put into the hands of well-known contractors. And 
both Department and contractors were stimulated by rivalry 
to do their best. It is argued by some that in future opera- 
tions the Council should content itself with less road space, 
higher buildings, and smaller rooms; by others, that it could 
make a better financial showing if it were allowed to sell part 
of the cleared space for business purposes, and also to buy 
cheaper land in the neighborhood for the housing of the 
excess population; while others argue for the acquisition of 
land and the building of tenements outside municipal limits, 
in conjunction with a system of cheap rapid transit. 

It is worth while adding that streets named after Calvin, 
Rochelle, and Palissy will henceforth remind the new inhabi- 
tants of some of the older and better assoeiations of the dis- 
trict ; while the Arnold circus in the centre may recall to the 
mind of a visitor one of the most beautiful of Matthew Ar- 


nold’s poems,— that entitled “East London.” 
W. J. A. 



































RECENT PUBLICATIONS UPON ECONOMICS. 


Chiefly published or announced since February, 1900. 


‘ An asterisk prefixed to a title indicates a second and more detailed notice of a book 
announced in a previous number. 


I. GENERAL WORKS, THEORY AND ITS HISTORY. 


AFTALION (A.). L’ceuvre écono- 
mique de Simonde de Sismondi. 
Paris: A. Pedone. 1899. 8vo. 
6 fr. 

[A biography, summary, and 
critical and sympathetic study. } 
Aurm (A.). Le — d’ Argen- 
son et économie politique au dé- 
but du XVIIIe¢ siécle. Pratiques 
mercantiles et théories libérales. 
Paris: A. Rousseau. 1900. 18mo. 

pp. 196. 3 fr. 

[Setting forth the views of this 
“paladin of liberty”? on agricult- 
ure, trade, finances. . . .] 

ALENGRY (F.). Essai historique et 
eritiguc sur la sociologie chez Au- 
guste Comte. Paris: F. Alcan. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 512. 10 fr. 

[An analysis and exposition of 
Comte’s sociology and of its con- 
nection with tpg ee at large; 
criticism and judgment being 
avoided. ] 

ANITCHKOW (Michael). Krieg und 
Arbeit. Berlin: Puttkammer & 
Mihlbrecht. 1900. 8vo. pp. 
615. 10m. 

BéuM-BAWERK (E. v.). LEinige 
strittige Fragen der Capitalstheo- 


rie. Vienna: W. Braumiiller. 
8vo. PP. 126. 3m. 
[Reprint of three articles in the 


Austrian Zeitschrift f. Volksw., 
noted from time to time in this 
bibliography. | 
Boutroux (E., editor). Morale 
sociale: conférences professées au 
College des sciences sociales. 
Paris: Alcan. 8vo. 





[Fourteen lectures delivered in 
1898-99; among the authors being 
Messrs. Belot, Buisson, Gide, 
Sorel. .. .] 

Broe.xio D’ AJANO (R.). II salario 
nella teoria e nella pratica. Ca- 
= tip. Marchi. 8vo. pp. 

[Discussing theory (1) among 
classic English writers, (2) in the 
second half of the 19th century. | 

Curzon (E. de). Frédéric Le Play. 
Sa méthode, sa doctrine, son 
ceuvre, son esprit. Paris. 1900. 
12mo, 3.50 fr. 

E1nAvupI (L.). La rendita minera- 
ria. Turin: Unione tip.-editr. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 462. 

A scholarly and widely-rami- 
fying investigation on the theory 
of the rent of mines, the history 
of mining for precious metals, dia- 
monds, coal, petroleum, and the 
like, and the course of legislation. 
Public ownership, with partial 
compensation, is finally advo- 
cated. | 

GIRARD (E. de, Professor at Geneva). 
Histoire de l'économie sociale 
jusqu’a la findu XVI°siécle. An- 
tiquité, moyen age, renaissance, ré- 
forme. Paris: Giard et Briere. 
1900. 8vo. 5 fr. 

[Attention given chiefly to the 
history of economic thought in the 
later Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance; economic history disposed 
of in brief summaries. ] 

Hosson (J. A.). The Economics 

of Distribution. New York: Mac- 
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millan Co. 1900. 

868. $1.25. 

[In the Citizen’s Library. Aims 
to a common law of price 
applicable to all exchanges; and 
to prove that all b ning by 
which prices and distribution are 
settled is affected by elements of 
force resulting in economic rent to 


12mo. pp. 


buyers or sellers. ] 

KosTANECKI (A.). Der wirth- 
schaftliche erth vom Stand- 
punkte der hichtlichen Forsch- 


. Berlin: Puttkammer & 
Mihlbrecht. 8vo. pp. 225. 4m. 
(‘‘ Versuch einer orphologie 
des wirthschaftlichen Werthes.”’ ] 
*Lapoues (G. Vacher de). L’Ar- 
: son role social. Cours libre 
le science — rofessé a 
l'Université de Montpelier, 1889- 
90. Paris: A. Fontemoing. 1899. 
8vo. pp. 589. 10 fr. 

[The preface states that the vol- 
ume is based on stenographic notes 
of lectures, thereafter revised and 
annotated. The —— of 
the author’s previous book, Les 
selections sociales, are 4 
and a further volume, Contre la 
morale, on the history of morals 
is promised for early publication. ] 

LitLy (William Samuel, Honorary 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge). 
First Principles of Politics. Lon- 
don: Murray; New York: Put- 
nam’s. 1899. 8vo. pp. Ix, 322. 


$2.50. 

{A solid and =o" book, 
maintaining the princ ~ of 
“Natural Right’? as the founda- 
tion of politics. The foundation, 
end, or gin, mechanism, corru 
tion of the State are analyzed 
successive chapters; with consid- 
eration of economic “ee chiefly 
in chapter iv., on the functions of 


the State.] 
Mayr (G. v.). Die Pflicht im 
Wirthschaftsleben. Tiib : 


Laupp. 1900. 8vo. B . 69. 1.40 m. 

NicHouson (J. Shield). Principles 
of Politi Economy. Vol. II. 
Part II. [Completing the work. 
London and New York: Macmil- 
lan. 


[Announced. 
PALGRAVE (R. H. IL., and others). 
Dictionary of Political Economy, 
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Vol. III., N-Z. London and New 
York: Macmillan. pp. 784. $6. 
[This concluding volume of the 
eat Dictionary has elaborate 
ndices to the whole. | 


PANIZzzA (M.). Le tre leggi: sag- 
gio di psicofisiologia sociale. 
me: E. Loescher. 1899. 16mo. 


pp. 223. 41. 

ag sa character of 
man; the law of production; the 
law of property; social law and 
the social problem. ] 

Ricca-SALERNO (G.). La _ teoria 
del salario nella storia delle dot- 
trine e dei fatti economici. Pa- 
lermo: A. Reber. 1900. 8vo. pp. 
695. 121). 

[Book I. Wages and Capital; II. 
Historic Development of Wages; 
ITI. Wages and the Cost of Labor. 

Stern (L.). An der Wende des 
Jahrhunderts. Versuch einer 
Kulturphilosophie. Freiburg: 
J.C. B. Mohr. 8vo. 7.50 m. 

[Twenty essays, continuing and 
supplementing the author’s Die 
soziale Frage im Lichte der Philo- 


sophie. ] 

TarpDeE (G.). Essais de mélanges 
sociologiques. Paris: Masson. 
1900. 8vo. 6 fr. 

Tuomas (P.). Essai sur quelques 
théories économiques dans le 
Corpus juris civilis. Paris: L. 


Larose. 8vo. pp. 124. 
[De la richesse; de la valeur; de 
la circulation des biens; du crédit.] 
TOPINARD (P.). Science et foi. 
L’anthropologie et la science so- 
ciale. Paris: Masson. 1900. 8vo. 


pp. 588. 

[Im the second part of this vol- 
ume the relations of anthropology 
to social science are discussed,— 
the social nature of man, the state 
of nature and the social state, and 
the like subjects.] 


Véron-DuveRGER. [Etudes sur 
Forbonnais. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 238. 5 fr. 


(The author is grand-nephew 
of Forbonnais, whose career and 
works he describes. | 


In Periodicals. 


ASTURARO (A.). La sociologia ela 
sua importanza nel movimento 























scientifico contemporaneo. Riv. 
Ital. di Sociol., Dec. [Reply to 
Loria; maintaining that sociology 
is a science on which economics 
sented 

Béum-BaweERkK (E.). Einige strit- 
tige Fragen der Capitalstheorie. 
Il. Zeitschr. f. Volksw., Soc.- 
Pol., u. Verw., 8, Heft 6. [Reply 
to criticisms by Dietzel, Philippo- 
vich, and Lexis; the last-named 
being found ‘“‘ein moderner vul- 
gir-Okonomischer Ableger der so- 
cialistischen Ausbeutungslehre.’’] 

Exy (R. T.). A Decade of Eco- 
nomic Theory. Annals Amer, 
Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., March, 
[a survey of the writings of Amer- 
can economists, 1889-99. } 

EvuLENBURG (Franz). Ueber die 
Moglichkeit und die Aufgaben 
einer oe ee Jahrb. 
f. Gesetzg., 24, Heft 1. 
demische Antrittsrede, Leipzig, 
May 16, 1899. eon His- 
tory, Philosophy, Economics, Sta- 
tistics, must co-operate on this 
borderland. ] 

PARETO (V.). Sunto di alcuni cap- 
itali di un nuovo trattato di eco- 
nomia pura del Professore Pareto 
to be continued]. Giorn. degli 

con., March. 

RACHFAHL (Felix). Zur Geschichte 
des Grundeigenthums. Jahrb. f. 
Nat. Oek., 19, Heft 1 and 2. [In 


II. SOCIAL QUESTIONS, 


DesvEAux (L.). Les gréves de 
chemins de fer en France et & 
l’étranger. Paris: Marchal et Bil- 
lard. 1899. 8vo. 

[Some consideration of railway 
strikes elsewhere, especially in the 
United States, followed by de- 
tailed discussion of the French 
situation. Legislation is advo- 
cated such as to make strikes im- 
possible. | 

HAut (Rev. T. C.). The Social 
Meaning of the Modern —— 
Movement in England. ew 
York: Scribner’s. 1900. 8vo. 

pp. 298. $1.50. 

[Lectures at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, on the Evan- 
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refutation of R. Hildebrand’s 
Recht und Sitte auf den verschie- 
denen wirthschaftlichen Kultur- 
stufen. ] 

Ross (E. A.). Social Control, XTV., 
XV. Amer. Journ. of Sociol., 
Jan., March, [These instalments 
on Education and Custom.] 

SELLA (E.). La posizione di Fran- 
ceso Ferrara fra gli economisti. 
Giorn. degli Econ., Feb. [An 
obituary notice. ] 

SHeRwoop (S.). Influence of the 
Trust in the Development of Un- 
dertaking Genius. Yale Rev., 
Feb. [*‘ The real function of the 
Trust is to get rid of the weak 
entrepreneur.”’] 

Stmmext (G.). A Chapter in the 
Philosophy of Value. Amer. 
Journ. of Sociol., March. [Frag- 
ment, on the general conception 
of value, frem a book on money 
shortly to be published in Ger- 


man. ] 

Sma (A. W.). I. The Scope of 
pry 4 II. The Development 
of Sociological Method. Amer. 
Journ. of Sociol., Jan., March. 

TANGORRA (V.). Degli indirizzi 
oggettivo e soggettivo in economia 

litica. Riv. Ital. di Sociol. 
ec. [A general eclectic survey. ] 

VAUTHIER (L. L.). Travail intel- 
lectuel et travail manuel. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Jan. 


LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


og Party, Broad Church and 

igh Church, in their Relations 
to Factory Acts, Trade Unions, 
Settlements... .] 

Luioyp (H. D.). A Country with- 
out Strikes: A Visit to the Com- 
— Arbitration Courts of New 

ealand. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1900. 16mo. $1. 
[Announced. } 

MAZAYER (C. M., docteur en droit, 
ingénieur). Les conditions de tra- 
vail dans les chantiers de Paris. 
Paris: Giard et Britre. 1900. 
8vo. 8 fr. 

Pavut-BoncouR (J.). _ Le fédéral- 
isme économique. Etude sur les 
rapports de TJ individu et des 
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oe rs oypemens. Pré- 
M. aldeck-Rousseau. 
Paris: F. pty 1900. 8vo. pp. 


403. 8 fr. 

[On the history and legal situa- 
tion of associations as well as on 
modern problems; the trend being 

to show the usefulness and inevi- 
po ah of ‘sovereign ’’ associa- 
tions,—e.g., trade unions.] - 

Rus (J. A.). A Ten Years’ War: 
An Account of the Battle with 
the Slum in New York. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin. 1900. 12mo. 
pp. 267. $1.50. 

(Contents: The Battle with the 
Slum; The Tenement House; The 
Tenant; The woe Reform by 
Humane Touch. A hopeful 
and helpful book. ] 

SouLiER (P.). Les institutions de 
retraites des compagnies de che- 
mins de fer. Paris: Guillaumin. 
1900. 8vo. pp.194. 10 fr. 

Tarozzi (G.). I problemi del la- 
voro e de SF ageeeg e la legisla- 
zione sozi studi sulla evolu- 
zione del diritto . . . e la questione 
sociale. Tarentum: Frat. Mar- 
— 1899. 8vo. pp. 1060. 
1 

[Book I. I problemi del lavoro; 
II. La legislazione soziale.] 

ZACHER (Dr., editor). Die Arbeiter- 


versich im Auslande. XI. 
Die Schweiz; XII. Belgien. Ber- 
lin: A. Troschel. 1 8vo. 


pp. 146, 77. 3, 2m. 

These instalments complete the 
excellent series, in course of pub- 
lication during ’the last two years, 
of booklets describing the legisla- 
tion on labor insurance in the 
non-German states. The coun- 
tries covered are Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, France, Eng- 
land, Italy, Austro-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, d, and the two above 
mentioned. ] 


In Periodicals. 


BosanquetT (Helen). People and 
Houses. Econ. Journ., March. 


[On the housing question in Lon- 
don, advocating pressure by sani- 
tary authorities rather than im- 
ay housing accommodations 
n greater abundance. ] 
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FEssENDEN (S. D.). Protection of 
Workmen in their Employment. 
Bulletin Dept. of Labor, Jan. 
Summary of legislation and adju- 
ication in the United States on 
blacklisting, boycotting, labor 
combinations. . . .] 

Harwoop (W. S.). Co-operation 
in the West. Atlantic Monthly, 
April. [Chiefly on co-operative 
creameries. ] 

JAY (R.). Le marchandage et le 
décret du 2 Mars, 1848. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Feb. [Marchandage 
(contract-work) was prohibited by 
a decree of 1848, long obsolete, 
but in 1899 judicially held to be 


operative. Its pros and cons are 
considered. | 
LormaR (P.) Die Tarifvertriige 


zwischen Arbeitgebern und - 
beitnehmern. Archiv Soz. Ge- 

, 15, Heft 1, 2. [A syste- 
matic monograph, with special 
reference to German legal condi- 
tions, on Abgrenzung, Inhalt, Ab- 
schliessung, Vermittlung, Koali- 
tion. ...] 

MAURENBRECHER (M.). The Re- 
cent Campaign against Labor Or- 
ganizations in Germany. Amer. 

of Sociol., Jan. 

Muse Soctax. La gréve des mi- 
neurs de la Loire et l’arbitrage. 
Feb. [Account of the strike of 
1898-99, settled by arbitration. ] 

RAvUCHBERG (H.). Die Berufs- und 
Gewerbeziihlung von 1895. Ar- 
chiv Soz. Gesetzg., 15, Heft 1, 
2. (Continued. Berufsgliederung 
und soziale Schichtung are treated. 
A third instalment on this subject 
is to follow. ] 

WILLovensy (W. F.). The Gen- 
eral Savings and Old-age Pension 
Bank of Belgium. Journ. Polit. 
Econ., March. [Describing the 
operations of this semi-public and 
semi-benevolent institution. ] 

. Foreign Labor Laws. Bul- 
letin Dept. of Labor, Jan., March. 
[Continued. Belgium and Switz- 
erland; Germany. | 

UNSIGNED. Conciliation and Arbi 
tration in Trade Disputes. Edin. 
Rev., Jan. [A survey of recent 
legisiation and experience in Eng- 
an 
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Ill. SOCIALISM. 


ingénieur), La 
question sociale: étude sur les 
bases du collectivisme. Paris: 
Alcan. 1900. 8vo. 17.50 fr. 
Croce (B.). Materialismo storico 
ed economia marxista. Saggi cri- 
tici. Palermo: R.Sandron. 1900. 
8ve. pp. 286. lo 
[Collected essays, chiefly on 
Marxism, but also on Loria’s doc- 
trines and other allied topics. ] 
DAMASCHKE (A.). Vom Gemeinde- 
Sozialismus. Berlin: J. Harrwitz. 
8vo. pp. 120. 1m. 
[Heft 1, in Soziale Streitfragen: 
Beitrige zu den Kampfen der 
Gegenwart; edited by A. Da- 


maschke. | 
ELTZBACHER (P.). Der Anarchis- 


BrRAssEuR (A., 


Sacor (F.). Le communisme au 
nouveau monde. Réductions du 
Paraguay. Sociétés communistes 
des Etats-Unis. Etude d’histoire 
économique. Paris: Larose. 
1900. 8vo. 5 fr. 


SamsBuc (M.). Le socialisme de 


Fourier. Paris: Larose. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 213. 2.50 fr. 

In Periodicals. 
Vieourovux (L.). Les villages 


communistes de |’Australie méri- 
dionale. Musée Social, March. 
[Preliminary report of an enquéte 
on state-aided communities in 
South Australia. ] 
Winston (A. P.). 
United States. 


Socialism in the 
Contemp. Rev., 


mus. Berlin: J. Guttentag. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 317. 5m. Jan. 
[The author is Privatdozent and 
Gerichtsassessor. | : 
IV. LAND. 


BRUNCKEN (E.). North American 
Forests and Forestry. Their Re- 
lations to the National Life of the 
American People. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900. 8vo. 
pp. 271. $1. 

[The author was secretary of a 
recent Wisconsin Commission on 
Forestry. The book is a plea for 
careful legislation, addressed to the 
general public, somewhat florid in 
style, not severely accurate. ] 


InstitruT COLONIAL INTERNA- 
TIONAL. Le régime foncier aux 
colonies. Documents officiels. 


Brussels: The Institute (also A. 
Mertens). 1898-99. 8vo. 4 vols. 
Per vol., 20 fr. 

[These volumes give the text, in 
the original and in French transla- 
tion, of the laws on land, preceded 
in each case by an historical intro- 
duction from a competent hand. 
Contents: I. British India and 
German Colonies; II. Congo State 
and French Colonies; III. Tunis, 


4 


Erythria, Philippines; ITV. Dutch 
East Indies. ] 

Kocu (Georg). Die gesetzl. ge- 
schlossenen Hofgiiter des _ba- 
dischen Schwarzwaldes. Frei- 
burg: J. C. B. Mohr. 1900. 8vo. 
pp. 146. 4m. 

{In Abhandlungen der badischen 
Hochschulen. 4 Bd., 1 Heft.] 
Rocguieny (Comte de). Les syn- 
dicats agricoles et leur ceuvre; 
avec une carte de la France divisée 
en unions de syndicats. Paris: A. 

Colin. 1900. 18mo. 4 fr. 

a Bibliothéque du Musée So- 
cial. 

Various. Geschichte der dster- 
reichischen Land- und Forstwirth- 
schaft und ihrer Industrieen, 1848- 
1898. Vienna: M. Perles. 8vo. 
2vols. pp. 825, 24m. 

(‘‘ Festschrift zur Feier der 50 
jahr. Wiederkehr der Thronbe- 
steigg. des Kaisers.’’ Prepared by 
a committee of officials in the 
Austrian ministry of agriculture.] 
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V. POPULATION, EMIGRATION, AND COLONIES. 


CAUDERLIER (G.). Les lois de la 


——— et leur ee ala 

are Brussels: J. B. Stevens. 
1899. 8vo. pp. 572. 20 fr. 

A sys ic inquiry on the 
general theory of population as 
well as on Belgian movements. 
Other volumes, on France and on 
England, are Se 

edr.). Die unehe- 
lichen Geburten als Sozialphino- 
men. Beitrag zur Statistik der 
Bevélkerungsbeweg. im Ko6nigr. 
Bayern. ipzig: A. Deichert. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 248, 2 colored 


charts. 4.80 m. 
[Volume VII. in Wirthschafts- 


und Verwaltungsstudien in be- 
sond.  Beriicksicht. Bayerns, 
edited by G. Schanz.] 


NeumMANN (H.). Die unehelichen 


Kinder in Berlin. Jena: 
Fischer. 1900. 8vo. 2m. 

[The author is privatdozent at 
Berlin.] 


In Periodicals. 


Luiano (Antonio). Population and 


Wages. Amer. Journ. of Sociol., 
March. [‘‘ The psycho-economic 
check” of habits of comfort and 
luxury is becoming the de facto 
—. of the population prob- 
jem. 


VI. TRANSPORTATION AND EXCHANGE. 


Anton (Priv.-Doc., Dr. G. K.). 


Der Mittellandkanal. Hamburg: 
Ver stalt. 1900. S8vo. pp. 
40. .75 m. 

[In Sammlung Gemeinv. wiss. 
Vortriige, edited by R. Virchow.] 


Baluxy (L.). L’avenir économique 


et financier des grandes com- 
pagnies de chemins defer. Paris: 
Ch. Dunod. 8vo. pp. 29. 1.50fr. 

[The author, an engineer, con- 
cludes that earnings are likely to 
grow fast, present quotations of 
securities are too low, the future 
is brilliant alike for the companies 
and the State. ] 


BuRMEISTER (H.). Geschichtliche 


Entwickelung des Giitertarifwe- 
sens der Eisenbahnen Deutsch- 
lands. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. 1899. 8vo. pp. 62. 1.40m. 

[A convenient summary, based 
largely on the well-known writings 
on the subject. ] 


Coun (G.). Zur Geschichte und 


Politik desVerkehrswesens. Stutt- 
rt: F. Encke. 1900. 8vo. pp. 

. 14m. 
Uo eee — three on 
British railway - cy and eé: i- 
ence, three on German problems 


of rail and water transportation, 
one on combinations, and one on 


economics in England and the 
United States. } 


Eaton (J. S.). Railroad Opera- 


tions: How to know them from a 
Study of Accounts and Statistics. 
New York: Railroad Gazette. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 313. $2. 

The author is statistician of the 
Lehigh Railway; the aim is “to 
enable railroad officers to get the 
meaning out of statistics of opera- 
tion.’’] 


HENDRICK (F.). Railway Control 


by Commissions. New York: 
Putnam’s. 1900. 12mo. pp. 161. 
1 


[Railway regulation in the coun- 
tries of Europe and in the United 
States summarily reviewed, con 
cluding with an examination of 
the Massachusetts Commission, 
whose methods are commended as 
a model. ] 


JAUNEZ (V.). La navigation in- 


térieure de Allemagne. Etude 
économique. Paris: Giard et 
Britre. 1900. 8vo. 5 fr. 


New York. Report of the Com- 


mittee on Canals of New York 
State. New York. 8vo. pp. 231. 

[Printed for the Committee. In 
addition to the report proper 
there are appendices on Europeai 

















GRABEIN (Dr. M.). 








canals, cost of transportation, es- 
timates of cost, and numerous 
statistical tables and data.] 
PAUER (Ob.-Insp. Doc. Alb.). Lehr- 
buch d. Eisenbahn-Tarifwesens 
mit besond.  Beriicksicht. des 
Tarifwesens d. 6sterreichisch-un- 
rischen Eisenbahnen. Wien: 
of- u. Staatsdruckerei. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 411. 


m. 
ScHayveE (P. A.). L’état et la ma- 


rine marchande frangaise. Paris: 
Fontemoing. 8vo. 4 fr. 
In Periodicals. 
BIeERMER (Magnus.). Der Rhein- 


Elbe-Kanal. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 24, 
Heft 1. [To be concluded. The 
writer deems it cheaper to build 
the canal than to enlarge the rail- 
ways so that they shall be able 
to handle the increasing traffic. 
Until very recently the Prussian 
ministry itself was divided on this 


point. ] 

CassEL (G.). Grundsitze fiir die 
Bildung der Personentarife auf 
den Eisenbahnen (first article). 
Archiv f. Eisenb., Jan., March. 
[Advocates charging what the 
traffic will bear; and discusses at- 
tempts to ascertain the cost of 
specific passenger services. ] 


JEBB (R.). Canadian Trade with 
Great Britain. Contemp. Rev., 
Jan. 
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The Principles of 
Governmental Regulation of Rail- 
ways. Pol. Sci. Quarterly, March. 
General principles—some per- 
aps vague— suggested as to the 
interest of owners, shippers, and 
the community. ] 
Die interkontinentale 
Eisenbahn Amerikas. Archiv f. 
Eisenb., Jan., Feb. rg ad an 
account of the trial curvens.) 
Railway Discrimi- 
nations and Industrial Combina- 
tions. Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci., Jan. [Commis- 
sioner Prouty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission points out 
how discrimination aids large 
shippers and combinations. ] 


ScHUMACHER (Dr. Hermann.). Ei- 


senbahnbau und Eisenbahnpline 
in China. [Continued.] Archiv 
f. Eisenb., Jan. 
Reasonable Rail- 
way Mail Pay. Journ. Polit. 
Econ., March. Discussion of 
certain views submitted by Profes- 
sor H. C. Adams to a Congres- 
sional Committee. ] 

Kurt.). Die 


wirthschaftliche Bedeutung der 
sibirischen Bahn. (With map.) 
Archiv f. Eisenb., March, April. 
A summary of the German, 
rench, and English literature 
upon the subject. ] 


VII. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CUSTOMS LAWS. 


* ARMITAGE-SMITH (G.). The Free- 
trade Movement and its Results, 
Chicago: H. 4 Stone & Co. 1898. 
12mo. pp. 2 

TPubliched a at London, 1898, by 
Blackie, in the Victorian Era 
Series; lately put on the American 
market. A good summary, not 
severely critical, from the free- 
trader’s point of view.] 
EHRENBERG (Dr. R.). Handelspo- 
litik. Jena: G. Fischer. 8vo. 
pp. 95. 1.50 m. 

[Five lectures delivered before 
the Verein fiir Volkswirthschaft 
und Gewerbe at Frankfurt. ] 

Die deutschen 


Getreidezélle der Zukunft. Ber- 





Day (Clive). 


lin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 98. 1.60 m. 


HamAN (A.). Der deutsch-russische 


Handels- und Shiffahrtsvertrag 
von 1894. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 1900. 8vo. pp. 102. 
2.20 m, 

< Schmoller’s Forschungen, 


In Periodicals. 


Experience of the 
Dutch with Tropical Colonies. I. 
The Culture System. Yale Rev., 
Feb. [‘‘The system as bad from 
a political as from an economic 
standpoint.’’] 








—— 
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Fiux(A.W.). The Flag and Trade: 
A Summary Review of the Trade 
of the Chief Colonial Countries. 
Journ, Statist. Soc., Sept. [Con- 
cluding that Great Bri in trade 
with colonies compares not unfa- 
vorably with France and Holland, 
and that the policy of exclusive 
— is not conspicuously ef- 

ent. 


ScHMOLLER (Gustav). Die Wand- 


lungen in der europiiischen Han- 
delspolitik des 19 Jahrhunderts. 
Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 24, Heft 1. 
ene Austria, Italy, and 

ce should co-operate to pre- 
vent the partition of the earth be- 
tween Great Britain, the United 
States, and Russia, as well as the 
return of the last-named countries 
to a ‘“‘brutal neo-mercantile sys- 
tem.” |] 


VIII. MONEY, BANKING, CREDIT, AND PRICES. 


Curistor (M.). Das Bankwesen. 
Eine volkswirthschaftliche Studie. 
Klagenfurt: J. Heyn. 8vo. pp. 
143. 1m. 

]The author is ‘“‘ Handelsschul- 
lehrer,”” the book apparently de- 
signed for classes in commercial 

ools.] 

Det Mar (A.). The History of 
Money in America from the Earli- 
est Times to the Establishment of 
the Constitution. New York: The 
Cambridge Encycl. Co. 1899. 
8vo. pp. 145. $1.50. 

Discursive chapters, offering 
little fresh matter, on The Con- 
quest, Spanish money, Colonial 
money, Continental currency, and 
the like, tinctured by the author’s 
well-known predilection for plen- 
tiful money. 

HEtFFERICH (Karl). Studien iiber 
Geld- u. Bankwesen. Berlin: J. 
ne 1900. 8vo. pp. 266. 

m. 


[Essays on the historic, juridic, 
and economic aspects of monetary 
questions; the gold standard being 
upheld, as in the author’s other 


ees 
Hryn (Dr. Otto). Irrthiimer auf 
dem Gebiete des Geldwesens. 
Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihl- 
brecht. 1900. 8vo. pp.88. 2m. 
Kinver (F. S.). The Effects of 
Recent Chan in Monetary 
Standards on the Distribution of 
Wealth. Published for American 
Economic Assoc. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1899. 12mo. pp. 

93. 50 cts. 
[Part I. The Effects on Prices; 
Part II. The Effects of Price 


Changes on Distribution,— Inter- 
est and Rent, Profits, Wages. The 
period 1850-95 is covered; the gen- 
eral thesis that falling prices are 
an evil. ] 

Knox (J. J.). A History of Bank- 
ing in the United States. New 
York: Bradford Rhodes. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 900. $5. 

[Part I. Banks under Federal 
Laws: first and second United 
States Banks, and the National 
Bank System, 1862-1900. Part II. 
Banking under State Laws: New 
England, Eastern, Southern, 
Western, Pacific States.] 

MATSUKATA MASAyYosHI. Report 
on the Adoption of the Gold 
Standard in Japan. Tokio: Gov- 
ernment Press. 1899. 8vo. pp. 


404. 

{A detailed and excellent official 
report, accompanied by statistical 
tables and documents; with an in- 
troductory sketch of the monetary 
history of Japan since 1870.] 

ScHARLING (W.). Bankpolitik. 
Jena: G. Fischer. 1900. 8vo. 


pp. 383. 8 m. 

Utiey (A. J.). Bimetallism. Los 
Angeles, Cal.: The author. 1899. 
12mo. pp. 256. $1. 

[Advocacy of bimetallism in 
general, and of free coinage at 
16 to 1 by the United States; pre- 
senting intelligently the arguments 
for this policy.] 


In Periodicals. 


Denis (H.). La Banque nationale 
et sa transformation en Banque 
d@’Etat mutuelliste. Ann. de 
VInst. des Sci. Soc., Dec. [The 

















text of a report, with accompany- 
ing proposals, looking to the trans- 
formation of the Belgian National 
Bank into a state bank. ] 

De Wirt (B.). Are Legal-tender 
Laws ex-post-facto? Pol. Sci. 
Quarterly, March. [This question 
of constitutional interpretation is 
answered affirmatively. 

FALKNER (R. P.). Wholesale 
Prices: 1890 to 1899. Bulletin 
Dept. of Labor, March. [An im- 
portant paper, supplementing the 
price figures of the Aldrich Re- 


rt, and giving index numbers 
or the decade. 
Fiux (A. W.). Some Old Trade 


Records re-examined: A Study in 
Price Movements during the Pres- 
ent Century. Transact. Manches- 
ter Statist. Soc., 1898-99. [Prices 
in Great Britain, as shown by 
the relation of official to declared 
value of exports; an index number 
constructed.] 
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FuLueEr (F. J.) and Rowan (H. D.). 
Foreign Competition in relation 
to Banking. Journ. Inst. of Ban- 
kers, Feb. [Some comparison of 
English banking practices with 
Continental. ] ° 

Mayer (E. K.). Ueber die An- 
nahme von Banknoten an 6ffent- 
lichen Kassen. Ann, des Deutsch. 
Reichs, 33, No. 4. [On the dis- 
crimination against notes other 
than those of the Reichsbank, be- 
lieved to curtail the usefulness of 
the banks issuing them. ] 

Mayo-Smita (R.). Prices and In- 
dividual Welfare. Pol. Sci. Quar- 
terly, March. [As to the effects 
of falling prices, ‘“‘not so disas- 


trous as has often been supposed.’’} 
PapAn (R. §.). Prices and Index 
Numbers. Journ. Polit. Econ., 


March. [The arithmetic mean 
**the only rigorous method,’’ but 
to be modified by noting varia- 
tions in proportional quantities.] 


IX. FINANCE AND TAXATION, 


Capoux (G.). Les finances de la 
ville de Paris de 1789 a 1900, 
suivies d’un essai de statistique 
comparative des charges commu- 
nales des principales villes étran- 
dres de 1878 & 1898. Paris: 
, erger-Levrault. 1899. 8vo. 15 
r. 

[The author is chef de bureau 
in the prefecture of the Seine. 
Debt, revenues, and expenses, 
financial effects of the political 
revulsions and the like subjects 
are treated. 

CAYASSE (V.). Guide pratique du 


contribuable. Paris: Giard et 
Briére. 1899. 8vo. pp. 266. 
2.50 fr. 


[A convenient manual, describ- 
ing the working of the French tax 
system. ] 

*CHAPMAN (S. J.). Local Govern- 
ment and State Aid: An Essay on 
the Effect on Local Administra- 
tion and Finance of the Payment 
to Local Authorities of the Pro- 
ceeds of Certain Imperial Taxes. 
London: Sonnenschein; New 
a Scribner’s. 12mo. pp. 147. 
Z. 


[An essay first prepared for a 
prize at Owens College. The con- 
clusion is in general against ‘‘ im- 
perial’’ aid. The series of acts on 
the — is reviewed. ] 

Frora (F.). L’ imposta sui redditi 
della ricchezza mobile in Italia. 
Milan: Soc. editr. lombarda. 8vo. 
pp. 136. 

[Reprinted from Enciclopedia 
giuridica italiana: a discussion of 
principles as well as of the situa- 
tion in ms 

HOLLANDER (J. H., editor). Studies 
in State Taxation, with particular 
reference to the Southern States. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
8vo. pp. 258. $1.25. 

[Five essays by students and 
graduates of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on the tax legislation of 
Maryland, North Carolina, Kan- 
sas, Mississippi, Georgia. The 
outcome is not unfavorable to the 
system of the general property 
tax, which is found to be adapted 
to these communities. ] 

JAGER (Dr. Eng.). Die bayerische 
Steuerreform v. 1899. Speyer: 
Jager. 8vo. pp. vii, 309. 2m. 
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[‘‘ Reform der Einkommen- Ca- 
pitalrenten- u. Gewerbesteuer, ge- 
staffelte Umsatzsteuer f. Waaren- 
hauser, Grossmiihlen.’’] 

Jastrow (Dr. J., editor). Ver- 
handlungen der Besprechung liber 
kommunale Anleihen, Niirnberg, 
Oct. 12, 1899. Berlin: G. Reimer. 


18t 8vo. . 182, 4 - 

ten phic report of proceed- 

ings, with a ~— % of statistics 
and catutent 

Mayr (Prof. Geo. v.). Flotte u. 
Finanzen. 


Die Deckungsfrage. 
Tabingen: : H. Laupp. 1900. 8¥o. 


pp. 27. .60 m. 

RocueE (J.). Nos finances: finances 
et politique. Paris: E. Flamma- 
rion. 1 12mo. pp. 241. 


[A a. of essays, addressed to 
ay gene ( —_ on her oo +7 
le revenu (violently opposed), le 
bilan national (in a eel aaah dis- 
armament (cold water thrown on 
it), and the like topics. ] 

Scuwarz (O.) and Srurrz (G.). 
Der Staatshaushalt und die Fi- 
nanzen Preussens. Berlin: J. 
Guttentag. 8vo. pp. x, 339. 


9 m. 

[I. Lfg.: Dominen und Forst- 
verwaltung. To be followed by 
nine further parts, the last read 
in 1902. A comprehensive wor 
of reference upon the finances and 
the budget of ia, kept to date 
by supplementary issues. The au- 
thors are ‘‘ vortragende Riathe im 
Finanzministerium.’’] 

Smart (Wm.). Taxation of Land 
Values and Single Tax. Glasgow: 
MacLehose; New York: Macmil- 
lan. 1900. 12mo. pp. 131. $1. 

(Contents: I. The Theory of 
Taxation; II. Taxation of d 
Values (proposals as to London 
and Glasgow described and con- 
demned); III. The Single Tax 
(rejected).} 

Wo.tFram (G.) and PREUNER (J. B.). 

Gesetze iiber die direkten Steuern 

in Bayern vom 9 Juni, 1899. Mu- 

nich: J. Lindauer. 2 vols. 8vo. 

pp. 274, 449. 

[Good editions, with introduc- 
tion, comments, and administra- 
tive regulations, of the new tax 
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laws. Band I. Einkommensteuer- 
und  Kapitalrentensteuergesetz; 
Band II. Gewerbesteuergesetz. ] 


In Periodicals. 


BARLOW (M.). Tithe and its Rat- 
ing. Econ. Journ., March. [A 
paper read before a Church Con- 
gress, discussing the English situ- 
ation in detail.] 

BucHENBERGER (Dr.). Die Steuer- 
reform im Grossherzogtum Baden. 
Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Theorie 
der Vermégenssteuer. Zeitschrift 
f. d. ges. Staatsw., 56, Heft 2. 
[The present ‘‘ Ertragssteuern”’ 
to be replaced by a property tax, 
with tax abatements for those of 
small sg 

GraF (F.). ie Tabackbesteuer- 
ung in Deutschland. Ann. des 
Deutsch. Reichs, 1900, Nos. 2 and 
3. [Continued: on the legislation 
of 1879 and 1885, and the working 
of the tax. Further articles to 
follow.] 

HECKEL (Max von). Beitriige zur 
vergleichenden Finanzstatistik eu- 
ropaischer Grossstaaten im Jahre 
1898. Jahrb. f. Nat. Oek., 19, 
Heft 1. [Chronological and com- 
parative tables based on the bud- 

ts of Germany, Prussia, Austria 
rance, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Russia for 1891-98. ] 

NIEDEN (Walter zur). Gebiiude- 
steuer und Wohnungsfrage in 
Preussen. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 24, 
Heft 1. [The present system of 
basing taxes on rental value, the 
partial exemption of buildings 
used for business, and the practice 
of taxing unoccupied urban land 
as agricultural land, result in the 
undue taxation of the buildings 
occupied by the less well-to-do. ] 

Passt (F.). Zur Beseitigung der 
kommunalen Grund- und Ge- 
biaudesteuer. Zeitschr. ges 
Staatsw., 56, Heft 1. [Contin- 
ued. ] 

UNSIGNED. Preussische Finanzen. 

Ann. des Deutsch. Reichs, 33, 

No. 8. [Review of the changes in 

the four years ending with 1899.] 
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X. HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND DESCRIPTION. 


AVENEL (Vicomte G. d’). Le mé- 
canisme de la vie moderne, 3° 
série: la maison parisienne; l’al- 
cool et les liqueurs; le chauffage; 
les courses. Paris: Colin. 16mo. 
pp. 340. 4 fr. 

[Descriptive sketches on con- 
temporary conditions in Paris.] 

Bocu (R. v.). Geschichte der Tép- 
ferarbeit von Staffordshire im 19 
Jahrhundert. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
1899. 8vo. pp. 343. 

[A minute history, with special 
regard to the conditions of labor.] 

Dierricn (B.). Die Spitzenindus- 
trie in Belgien und Frankreich 
zu Ende des XIX. Jahrhunderts. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 104. 3m. 

[With illustrations showing 
types of lace-making. ] 

Lecomte (H.). Le café. Culture, 
manipulation, production. Paris: 
Carré et Naud. 1899. 8vo. 5fr. 

. Le coton. Paris: Carré et 

Naud. 1900. 8vo. 9 fr. 

[These volumes are in a series, 
to which this author is the main 
contributor, giving information 
not only on methods of cultiva- 
tion, but on distribution, trade, 
consumption. The second has 
been crowned by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences. ] 

LorIn1 (Eteocle). La Persia eco- 
nomica contemporanea e la sua 
questione monetaria. Monografia 
fatta per incarico del Ministero 
del Tesoro. Rome: E. Loescher. 
1900. 8vo. pp. 540. 201. 

[A — volume, describ- 
ing fully the conditions of produc- 
tion and distribution, and then 
the monetary situation. The ap- 
, some gives statistics, charts, 

ocuments. ] 

MARSILLE (L.). Etude sur le com- 
munisme agraire: le mir russe. 
a Valin. 1899. 8vo. pp. 
197. 

[The history, present position, 
inevitable future dissolution of 
the mir; and comparison with 
communities of India and Java, 
with the allmenden, and the like.] 

MARTIN (G.). La grande industrie 








en France sous le régne de Louis 
XV. # Paris: A. Fontemoing. 
1900. 8vo. 8 fr. 
[Published by the Société des 
tudes Historiques. ] 
Sayce (A. H.). Babylonians and 
Assyrians: Life and Customs. 
— Nimmo. 8vo. pp. 284. 


3. 

With chapters on Slavery, Agri- 

culture, Trade, based on the con- 
tract tablets.] 

VINCENT (J. E.). John Nixon, Pi- 
oneer of Steam Coal Trade in 
South Wales. A Memoir. Lon- 
don: Murray. 8vo. pp. 253. 
10s. 6d. 

Warp (G. W.). The Early Devel- 
opment of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal Project. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1899. 12mo. pp. 
113. 50 cts. 

[A survey of the whole history 
of the enterprise, with chief atten- 
tion to the earlier period. ] 


In Periodicals. 


CuEyneEyY (E. P.). The Disappear- 
ance of English Serfdom. Eng. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Recent Writing on English 
History. Internat. Monthly, April. 
[A survey giving special attention 
to recent literature on economic 
history. | 

Copprret (M. de). L’action écono- 
mique des puissances en Chine. 
Ann. des Sci. Pol., Jan. [Helpful 
survey of the various contracts 
and concessions to date. ] 

Dietricu (Handelskammersekretar 
Dr.). Die gegenwirtige wirth- 
schaftliche Lage der Spitzenindus- 





trie in Frankreich. Jahrb. f. 
Gesetzg., 24, Heft 1. 
Hewart (Beatrice). The Cloth 


Trade in the North of England 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. Econ. Journ., March. 

Jounson (A.H.). Professor Ashley 
on the Commercial Legislation of 
England. Econ. Journ., March. 
[Suggesting that the burdensome 
effect of the legislation was under- 
stated.] 
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Mamrors (Karl.). Die agrarische 
Entwickelung lands. Jahrb. 
f. Nat. Oek., 18, Heft 6. [Covers 


the period from the eleventh cen- 
tury to the nineteenth; a summary 
of the matter in the accepted au- 
thorities. 

Martin (G.). Les manufactures 
au milieu du XVIII° siécle. In- 
ventions. ‘Traités et manuels. 

luences étrangeres. Rev. 
d@’ Pol., Jan. [Chapter, pub- 
lished in advance, from the vol- 


ume noted <7" eeileees 
e Na us- 


MERTENS (Dr.). 
trie ree Archiv f. Eisenb., 
[The Russian in- 
to oil for fuel 


dustry i rn 
umination.] 


rather than for il 
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Nevusure (Dr. C.). Untersuchun- 
Bergh z. Geschichte des rémischen 
haus. Zeitschr. ges. Staatsw., 
eft 1. [To be continued. ] 
mal (V1). Recent Works 
on Russian Economic Conditions. 
Yale Rev., Feb. 

TuHompson (H.). A Southern Mill 
Town. Pol. Sci. Quarterly, March. 
Description of social conditions 
n a cotton manufacturing town of 
the South.] 

UniTEpD STATES. Commercial 
China in 1899. Monthly Sum- 
mary of Commerce and Finance, 
Dec. [Elaborately compiled in- 

formation and statistics on China; 

with map.] 


XI. STATISTICS. 


Bowery (A. L.). Wages in the 
United Kingdom in the Nine- 
teenth Century. Notes for the 
Use of Students of Social and 
Economic Questions. Cambridge: 

Aj University Press; New York: 
Macmillan. 8vo. pp. 156. $2. 
[An excellent statistical inquiry, 
giving a general history of money 
wages in —— trades, with 
discussion of methods and of 
sources of information. The 
“notes” were first prepared for 
the Newmarch Lectures at Uni- 
versity College, London.] 


In Periodicals. 


Bowrtrty (A. L.). Statistics of 
W: in the United om 

the Last Hundred 

IV. —— Wages (con- 

Journ. Statist. Soc., 


Sep’ 

CRAWFORD (R. F.). Notes on the 
Food Supply of the United King- 
sh Belgium, France, and Ger- 

Journ. Statist. Soc., Dec. 

[Estin tes of the domestic product 

and the ‘i imports of grain, meat, 
milk, potatoes. ] 

DyNEs 1S. H.). Development of 
the Plan for a Census of the 
World. Publ. Amer. Statist. As- 





soc., Dec. [Based mainly on an 
article by Korosi in Bulletin Int. 
Statist. Inst. The promise is 
good for securing comparable in- 
ternational statistics in or about 


1900. ] 
Hetsz (C.). Die deutsche Streik- 
statistik. Ann. des Deutsch. 


Reichs, 38, No. 4. [The value of 
the official ee, publication 
on this topic —_ in 1899 will 
be impaired by the police motive 
underlying it.] 

KoLuMANN (Dr. Paul). Die sociale 
Zusammensetzung der Bevélker- 
ung im Deutschen Reiche [Con- 
tinued]. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 24, 
Heft 1. 

MULHALL (M. G.). 
British Trade. 
March. 

TuRQUAN (V.). Evaluation de la 
fortune privée en France. Rev. 
d’Econ. Pol., Feb. [Review of 
the calculations of various writers. 
To be continued. 

Unirep States. The Grain Trade 
of the United States and the 
World’s Wheat Supply. Monthly 
Summary of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Jan. [Chiefly statistics on 
all aspects of the question during 
the last half-century. 

Woop (G. H.). Some Statistics re- 


Forty years of 
Contemp. Rev., 


lating to Working Class Progress 




















since 1860. Journ. Statist. Soc., 
Dec. [Money, Wages, Unem- 
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ployment, Goods consumed per 
head... .] 


XII. REPRINTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND NEW EDITIONS. 


BRENTANO (L.). Die Arbeiter; 


l- 
re- 


den der Gegenwart. 1. 

schichte. 2. Kritik. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1900. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 312, 383. 13 m. 


[A new edition, ‘‘ chemigraphi- 
cally’’ reproduced and unchanged, 
of the book as published in 1871- 
72, which has long been out of 
print.] 

CHALMERS (T.). The Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large Towns, 
abridged, with an introduction by 
Professor C. R. Henderson. New 
York: Scribner’s. 1900. 8vo. 
pp. 361. $1.25. 

[This reprint of Chalmers’s book 
of 1826, whose main subject is the 
mode of rye | with pauperism, 
is enriched by a biographic sketch, 
and a summary and criticism of 
his teaching, from the editor.] 

CoLAJANNI (N.). Le socialisme. 
Traduit sur la 2¢ édition italienne, 


avec préface de G. Sorel. Paris: 
Giard et Briere. 1900. 18mo. 
3.50 fr. 

XIII. NOT 


AMERICAN Economic AssociA- 
TION. Papers and Proceedings of 
the Twelfth Annual Meeting. 
New York: Macmillan. 1900. 
8vo. pp. 291. 

[Covering a wide range of sub- 
jects. Among the papers are A. T. 
Hadley, Economic Theory and 
Political Morality; R. T. Ely, 
Senior’s Theory of Monopolies; 
H. C. Emery, The Place of the 
Speculator; C. S. Fairchild, 8. 
Sherwood, J. B. Dill, on Trust 
Questions. . . .] 


BRENTANO (L.) and KuczyNskI 


(R.). Die heutige Grundlage der 
deutschen Wehrkraft. Stuttgart: 
J. G. Cotta. 1900. 8vo. 3.50m. 


[In Miinchener Volksw. Studien. 
(1) Articles by Brentano maintain- 
ing that Germany as a manufact- 


[The author is professor at Pal- 
ermo and deputy in the Italian 
chamber. Contents: Socialism 
and science; biology; Malthus; 
the struggle for pleasure and the 
better place; the ethics of social- 
ism... .] 

Krrxvup (T.). A History of Social- 
ism. London: Black; New York: 
Macmillan. 8vo. b 

—— edition. 
edition appeared in 1892.] 

PATTEN (S. N.). Les fondements 
économiques de la protection. 
Traduit par F. Lepelletier. Paris: 
Giard et Briére. 1900. 18mo. 
pp. 235. 2.50 fr. 


In Periodicals. 


GipE (Ch.). Les associations co- 
opératives de production en 
France. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Jan. 


—— version of the article pub- 
ished in this Journal in October, 
1899, ] 


CLASSIFIED. 


uring state supplies not less, but 
more recruits for the army; (2) 
criticisms by opponents; (3) re- 
joinder by Kuczynski. ] 

CoLER (B. 8.). Municipal Govern- 
ment as illustrated by the Char- 
ter, Finances, and Public Chari- 
ties of New York. New York: 
Appleton. 1900. 12mo. $1. 

By the Comptroller of New 
York, on the working of the new 
charter, with special regard to the 
conditions of the moment. Chap- 
ters on Charity, Income and Ex- 
penses, Water Supply, Transporta- 
tion, as well as on political mat- 
ters. ] 

GoRREN (Aline). Anglo-Saxons and 
Others. New York: Scribner’s. 
1900. 12mo. pp. 158. $1.50, 

and 


[Essays on Sociologists 
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Anglo-Saxons (anent Demolin’s 
), the Gospel of Action, An- 
= Humanitarianism, the 
jous-commercial Instinct, the 
Higher Civilization ...; the final 
j ent not unfavorable to the 
Anglo-Saxons. ] 

Gunton (George). Trusts and the 
Public. New York: D. Appleton. 
1900. 12mo. 50 cts.; cloth, $1. 

[‘‘The principle of trusts as 
an economic development is de- 
fended, abuses are pointed out 
and es) 

Haun (Ed.). e Wirthschaft der 
Welt am Ausgange des 19 Jahr- 


** Kine tsgeograph- 
ieche Kritik nebs ——- positi- 
ven Vorschligen.’’ Addressed to 


the general reader; critical alike 
as to Liberalismus and Sozialde- 
mokratie; with divers proposals 
for reform as to land, speculation, 
taxation, labor. ] 

HAUSSONVILLE (Comte d’). Sa- 
laires et mistres des femmes. 
Paris: C. Lévy. pp. 314. 3.50 fr. 

rs er on the pay and oc- 
cupationus of single women of some 
education. ] 

McKim (W. D.). Heredity and 
Human Progress. New York: 
bs = Putnam’s Sons. 12mo. 

[The human race to be elevated 
by artificial selection,— ally 
painless extinction of im es, 
criminals, and the like. 

MovurrkeE (Baron Ch.). D’ot vient 
la décadence économique de la 
France? Paris: Plon. 1900. 
12mo. pp. 460. 3 fr. 

[The decadence ascribed to the 
‘gout pour le fonctionnairisme,”’ 
and the — of private indus- 
try; this sp t being examined in 
the light of French history. ] 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL AGUE. 
A Municipal Program: Report of 
a Commiteee ... with Explana- 
tory and Other Papers. New 
York: Macmillan 1900. 
12mo. pp. 258. $1 


[This p set forth in pro- 
posed constitutional amendments 


and statutes, was formally adopted 
by the League. It is accompanied 


by papers on public accounts, in- 
deb ess, franchises, as well as 
on political organization. ] 

NETTLETON (A. B.). Trusts or 
Competition? Chicago: Leon 
Publ. Co. 1900. 12mo. pp. 304. 
50 cts.; cloth, $1. 

[Two initial chapters state the 
arguments for and against trusts, 
— the latter having convinced the 
author. Excerpts from the opin- 
ions of others follow, largely ad- 
dresses at the Chicago Conference; 
with other chapters on the Courts, 
Remedies, Legal Status. ] 

PHILADELPHIA Commercial Mu- 
seum. Official Proceedings of the 
International Commercial Con- 
gress, Oct. 12-Nov. 1, 1899. Phil- 
adelphia: The Museum. 1899. 
4to. pp. 442. $2. 

(Stenographic Reports of the 
Proceedings, covering all sorts of 
topics, and of all degrees of merit. ] 

RatTzeEt (F.). Das Meer als Quelle 
der Volkergrésse. Eine politisch- 
graphische Studie. Miinchen: 
Oldenbourg. 1900. 8vo. pp. 

91. 1.20 m. 

SrecHartT (R.). Die 6ffentlichen 
Gliickspiele. Vienna: Manz. 8vo. 


p. 418. 

[Much historical material is 
given on the older kinds of lot- 
teries and their connection with 
mercantilism. The Austrian lot- 
tery is discussed in detail.] 

UNITED States, INDUSTRIAL CoM- 
mission. Preliminary Report on 
Trusts and Industrial Combina- 
tions. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1900. 8vo. pp. 
1325, 291. 

[Vol. I., the Report proper, con- 
tains a brief report, a review of 
the evidence, charts by Professor 
Jenks on prices, a topical digest 
of the evidence, and finally a huge 
bulk of testimony, indexed at the 
close. Vol. II. contains the text 
of statutes on combinations (with 
a tabular digest), a digest of cor- 

ration laws, and a summary of 
Fadicial decisions. ] 

VeEREIN FUR SOCIAL -POLITIK. 
Verhandlungen der Generalver- 
sammlung 25-27 Sept., 1899. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
8vo. pp. 315. 7m. 

















[Subjects and _ reporters: 1. 
Hausindustrie und ihre gesetzliche 
—— Weber and Phillippo- 
vich; 2. Das Hausiergewerbe in 
Deutschland, Stieda; 3. Entwick- 
elungstendenzen im modernen 
Kleinhandel, Sombart, Rathgen, 
Rocke. ] 


In Periodicals. 


ALLEN (W. H.). Rural Sanitation 
in England. Yale Rev., Feb. 
[Comparison is made with Ameri- 


can Pow. Cy 
Betts (W. C.). The Philadelphia 
Museum. Journ. 


Commercial 
Polit. Econ., March. — 
history and description. 

Carusso(C. D.). Grundeigenthum, 
Flichensteuer, Korinthen-natural- 
steuer u. Korinthenbank in Griech- 
enland. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatsw., 56, Heft 1. [The ab- 


sence of proper surveys and rec- 
ords has resulted in uncertaint 
as to land titles, and blocked ef- 
forts at tax reform. The ‘“‘cur- 
rants-bank’’ is to serve the double 
purpose of raising the price by 
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restricting the export supply, and 
making loans to small growers.] 

JENKS (J. W.). Publicity: A Rem- 
edy for the Evils of Trusts. Amer. 
Rev. of Rev., April. [Brief sum- 
mary of the Industrial Commis- 
sion’s Report and the proposed 
legislation in New York.] 

Lercu (Rudolf). Das Fahrrad und 
seine Bedeutung fiir die Volks- 
wirthschaft. Jahrb. f. Gesetzg., 
24, Heft 1. 

ScHAFFLE (A.). Zur socialwissen- 
schaftlichen Theorie des Krieges. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Staatsw., 56, 
Heft 2. [Against disarmament. 
To be continued.] 

ScuusTER (E.). The Promotion of 
Companies and the Valuation of 
Assets according to German Law. 
Econ. Journ., March. [On the 
working of the German Act of 
1884; found to be satisfactory. ] 

West (M.). The Fourteenth 
Amendment in the Light of Re- 
cent Decisions. Yale Rev., Feb. 
[Recent Supreme Court decisions 
so construe the amendment as 
not to restrict State — on 
labor and on taxation. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE CURRENCY ACT OF 1900. 


An Aet to define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity 
of all forms of money issued or coined by the United States, to re- 
fund the public debt, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the dollar consisting of 
twenty-five and eight-tenths grains of gold nine-tenths fine, as estab- 
lished by section thirty-five hundred and eleven of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, shall be the standard unit of value, and all 
forms of money issued or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a parity of value with this standard; and it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain such parity. 

Sect. 2. That United States notes, and Treasury notes issued 
under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, 
when presented to the Treasury for redemption, shall be redeemed 
in gold coin of the standard fixed in the first section of this Act, and 
in order to secure the prompt and certain redemption of such notes 
as herein provided it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to set apart in the Treasury a reserve fund of one hundred and 
fifty million dollars in gold coin and bullion, which fund shall be 
used for such redemption purposes only, and whenever and as often 
as any of said notes shall be redeemed from said fund it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to use said notes so redeemed 
to restore and maintain such reserve fund in the manner following, 
to wit: first, by exchanging the notes so redeemed for any gold coin 
in the general fund of the Treasury; second, by accepting deposits of 
gold coin at the Treasury or at any sub-treasury in exchange for the 
United States notes so redeemed; third, by procuring gold coin by 
the use of said notes, in accordance with the provisions of section 
thirty-seven hundred of the Revised Statutes of the United States.* 
If the Secretary of the Treasury is unable to restore and maintain 
the gold coin in the reserve fund by the foregoing methods, and the 


*Sect. 3700. “‘ The Secretary of the Treasury may purchase coin with any of 
the bonds and notes of the United States, authorized by law, at such rates and on 
such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the public interest.” The act 
containing this proviso was passed March 17, 1862, less than a month after the 
passage of the first legal tender act. 
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amount of such gold coin and bullion in said fund shall at any time 
fall below one hundred million dollars, then it shall be his duty to 
restore the same to the maximum sum of one hundred and fifty 
million dollars by borrowing money on the credit of the United 
States, and for the debt thus incurred to issue and sell coupon or 
registered bonds of the United States, in such form as he may pre- 
scribe, in denominations of fifty dollars or any multiple thereof, 
bearing interest at the rate of not exceeding three per centum per 
annum, payable quarterly, such bonds to be payable at the pleasure 
of the United States after one year from the date of their issue, and 
to be payable, principal and interest, in gold coin of the present 
standard value, and to be exempt from the payment of all taxes or 
duties of the United States, as well as from taxation in any form by 
or under State, municipal, or local authority;; and the gold coin re- 
ceived from the sale of said bonds shall first be covered into the 
general fund of the Treasury and then exchanged, in the manner 
hereinbefore provided, for an equal amount of the notes redeemed 
and held for exchange, and the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his 
discretion, use said notes in exchange for gold, or to purchase or re- 
deem any bonds of the Uuited States, or for any other lawful purpose 
the public interests may require, except that they shall not be used 
to meet deficiencies in the current revenues. That United States 
notes when redeemed in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be reissued, but shall be held in the reserve fund until 
exchanged for gold, as herein provided; and the gold coin and 
bullion in the reserve fund, together with the redeemed notes held 
for use as provided in this section, shall at no time exceed the maxi- 
mum sum of one hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Sect. 38. That nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to 
affect the legal tender quality as now provided by law of the silver 
dollar, or of any other money coined or issued by the United States. 

Sect. 4. That there be established in the Treasury Department, 
as a part of the office of the Treasurer of the United States, divisions 
to be designated and known as the division of issue and the division 
of redemption, to which shall be assigned, respectively, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may approve, all records 
and accounts relating to the issue and redemption of United States 
notes, gold certificates, silver certificates, and currency certificates. 
There shall be transferred from the accounts of the general fund of 
the Treasury of the United States, and taken up on the books of said 
divisions, respectively, accounts relating to the reserve fund for the 
redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes, the gold coin 
held against outstanding gold certificates, the United States notes 
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held against outstanding currency certificates, and the silver dollars 
held against outstanding silver certificates, and each of the funds 
represented by these accounts shall be used-for the redemption of the 
notes and certificates for which they are respectively pledged, and shall 
be used for no other purpose, the same being held as trust funds. 

Sect. 5. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as fast as standard silver dollars are coined under the provisions of 
the Acts of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, and June 
thirteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight,* from bullion pur- 
chased under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and 
ninety, to retire and cancel an equal amount of Treasury notes when- 
ever received into the Treasury, either by exchange in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act or in the ordinary course of business; 
and upon the cancellation of Treasury notes silver certificates shall 
be issued against the silver dollars so coined. 

Sect. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to receive deposits of gold coin with the Treasurer or 
any Assistant Treasurer of the United States in sums of not less than 
twenty dollars, and to issue gold certificates therefor in denomina- 
tions of not less than twenty dollars ; and the coin so deposited shall 
be retained in the Treasury and held for the payment of such certifi- 
cates on demand, and used for no other purpose. Such certificates 
shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public dues ; and when 
so received may be reissued, and when held by any national banking 
association may be counted as a part of its lawful reserve: Provided, 
That whenever and so long as the gold coin held in the reserve fund 
in the Treasury for the redemption of United States notes and 
Treasury notes shall fall and remain below one hundred million 
dollars the authority to issue certificates as herein provided shall be 
suspended: And provided further, That whenever and so long as the 
aggregate amount of United States notes and silver certificates in 
the general fund of the Treasury shall exceed sixty million dollars 
the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, suspend the 
issue of the certificates herein provided for: And provided further, 
That of the amount of such outstanding certificates one-fourth at 
least shall be in denominations of fifty dollars or less: And provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, 
issue such certificates in denominations of ten thousand dollars, 
payable to order. And section fifty-one hundred and ninety-three of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby repealed.t 

*The act of June 13, 1898 (the “war revenue” Act), called for the coinage each 
month of 1,500,000 silver dollars from this bullion. 


t This section had authorized the issue to national banks of ‘‘currency certifi- 
cates,” 4.6,, certificates of the deposit of United States notes, now put an end to. 
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Sect. 7. That hereafter silver certificates shall be issued only of 
denominations of ten dollars and under, except that not exceeding in 
the aggregate ten per centum of the total volume of said certificates, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, may be issued in 
denominations of twenty dollars, fifty dollars, and one hundred dol- 
lars; and silver certificates of higher denomination than ten dollars, 
except as herein provided, shall, whenever received at the Treasury 
or redeemed, be retired and cancelled, and certificates of denomina- 
tions of ten dollars or less shall be substituted therefor, and after 
such substitution, in whole or in part, a like volume of United States 
notes of less denomination than ten dollars shall from time to time 
be retired and cancelled; and notes of denominations of ten dollars 
and upward shall be reissued in substitution therefor, with like 
qualities and restrictions as those retired and cancelled. 

Srct. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to use, at his discretion, any silver bullion in the Treasury of the 
United States purchased under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and ninety, for coinage into such denominations of subsid- 
iary silver coin as may be necessary to meet the public requirements 
for such coin: Provided, That the amount of subsidiary silver coin 
outstanding shall not at any time exceed in the aggregate one hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Whenever any silver bullion purchased 
under the Act of July fourteenth, eighteen hundred and ninety, shall 
be used in the coinage of subsidiary silver coin, an amount of Treas- 
ury notes issued under said Act equal to the cost of the bullion con- 
tained in such coin shall be cancelled and not reissued. 

Sect. 9. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to cause all worn and uncurrent subsidiary silver coin 
of the United States now in the Treasury, and hereafter received, to 
be recoined, and to reimburse the Treasurer of the United States for 
the difference between the nominal or face value of such coin and 
the amount the same will produce in new coin from any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sect. 10. That section fifty-one hundred and thirty-eight * of the 
Revised Statutes is hereby amended so as to read as follows : — 

“Sect. 5138. No association shall be organized with a less capital 
than one hundred thousand dollars, except that banks with a capital 
of not less than fifty thousand dollars may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be organized in any place the population 
of which does not exceed six thousand inhabitants, [and except that 
banks with a capital of not less than twenty-five thousand dollars 


* This amendment to section 5138 simply adds the words in brackets: otherwise, 
the section remains unchanged. 
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may, with the sanction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be organized 
in any place the population of which does not exceed three thousand 
inhabitants *]. No association shall be organized in a city the pop- 
ulation of which exceeds fifty thousand persons with a capital of less 
than two hundred thousand dollars.” 

Sect. 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
to receive at the Treasury any of the outstanding bonds of the 
United States bearing interest at five per centum per annum, payable 
February first, nineteen hundred and four, and any bonds of the 
United States bearing interest at four per centum per annum, payable 
July first, nineteen hundred and seven, and any bonds of the United 
States bearing interest at three per centum per annum, payable 
August first, nineteen hundred and eight, and to issue in exchange 
therefor an equal amount of coupon or registered bonds of the 
United States in such form as he may prescribe, in denominations of 
fifty dollars or any multiple thereof, bearing interest at the rate of 
two per centum per annum, payable quarterly, such bonds to be pay- 
able at the pleasure of the United States after thirty years from the 
date of their issue; and said bonds to be payable, principal and in- 
terest, in gold coin of the present standard value, and to be exempt 
from the payment of all taxes or duties of the United States, as well 
as from taxation in any form by or under State, municipal, or local 
authority: Provided, That such outstanding bonds may be received 
in exchange at a valuation not greater than their present worth to 
yield an income of two and one-quarter per centum per annum; and, 
in consideration of the reduction of interest effected, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to pay to the holders of the outstanding 
bonds surrendered for exchange, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, a sum not greater than the difference be- 
tween their present worth, computed as aforesaid, and their par 
value, and the payments to be made hereunder shall be held to be 
payments on account of the sinking fund created by section thirty- 
six hundred and ninety-four of the Revised Statutes: * And provided 
JSurther, That the two per centum bonds to be issued under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be issued at not less than par, and they 
shall be numbered consecutively in the order of their issue, and when 
payment is made the last numbers issued shall be first paid, and this 
order shall be followed until all the bonds are paid, and whenever 


*Sect. 3694. Contains the provision of the first legal tender act, calling for 
an annual payment of “one per cent. of the entire debt of the United States” 
into a sinking fund,—a fund which has been habitually created with such disre- 
gard of its steady and automatic operation that the modification here made is of 
little substantial importance. 
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any of the outstanding bonds are called for payment interest thereon 
shall cease three months after such call; and there is hereby appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to effect the exchanges of bonds provided for in this Act, a sum not 
exceeding one-fifteenth of one per centum of the face value of said 
bonds, to pay the expense of preparing and issuing the same and 
other expenses incident thereto. 

Sect. 12. That upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States, by any national banking association, of any bonds of the 
United States in the manner provided by existing law, such asso- 
ciation shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as 
provided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so 
deposited ; and any national banking association now having bonds 
on deposit for the security of circulating notes, and upon which an 
amount of circulating notes has been issued less than the par value of 
the bonds, shall be entitled, upon due application to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, to receive additional circulating notes in blank to 
an amount which will increase the circulating notes held by such 
association to the par value of the bonds deposited, such additional 

- notes to be held and treated in the same way as circulating notes of 
national banking associations heretofore issued, and subject to all 
the provisions of law affecting such notes: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to modify or repeal the provisions 
of section fifty-one hundred and sixty-seven of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, authorizing the Comptroller of the Currency to 
require additional deposits of bonds or of lawful money in case the 
market value of the bonds held to secure the circulating notes shall 
fall below the par value of the circulating notes outstanding for 
which such bonds may be deposited as security :* And provided further, 
That the circulating notes furnished to national banking associations 
under the provisions of this Act shall be of the denominations pre- 
scribed by law, except that no national banking association shall, 
after the passage of this Act, be entitled to receive from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, or to issue or reissue or place in circulation, 
more than one-third in amount of its circulating notes of the denomi- 
nation of five dollars: And provided further, That the total amount of 
such notes issued to any such association may equal at any time, but 
shall not exceed, the amount at such time of its capital stock actually 

*It will be noted that this section, as re ted, authorizes the Comptroller, 
but does not require him, to call for additional deposits in case the market value 


of the bonds falls below their par value, It is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility that the new two per cent. bonds will fall below par. 
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paid in:* And provided further, That under regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury any national banking as- 
sociation may substitute the two per centum bonds issued under the 
provisions of this Act for any of the bonds deposited with the Treas- 
urer to secure circulation or to secure deposits of public money ; and 
so much of an Act entitled “An Act to enable national banking as- 
sociations to extend their corporate existence, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two, as 
prohibits any national bank which makes any deposit of lawful 
money in order to withdraw its circulating notes from receiving any 
increase of its circulation for the period of six months from the time 
it made such deposit of lawful money for the purpose aforesaid, is 
hereby repealed, and all other Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this section are hereby repealed 

Sect. 18. That every national banking associacion having on de- 
posit, as provided by law, bonds of the United States bearing interest 
at the rate of two per centum per annum, issued under the provisions 
of this Act, to secure its circulating notes, shall pay to the Treasurer 
of the United States, in the months of January and July, a tax of 
one-fourth of one per centum each half-year upon the average 
amount of such of its notes in circulation as are based upon the de- 
posit of said two per centum bonds; and such taxes shall be in lieu 
of existing taxes on its notes in circulation imposed by section fifty- 
two hundred and fourteen of the Revised Statutes. 

Sect. 14. That the provisions of this Act are not intended to pre- 
clude the accomplishment of international bimetallism whenever 
conditions shall make it expedient and practicable to secure the same 
by concurrent action of the leading commercial nations of the world 
and at a ratio which shall insure permanence of relative value be- 
tween gold and silver. 


Approved March 14, 1900. 


*The rechartering act of 1882, section 10, had permitted banks to issue notes 
up to ninety per cent of their paid-in capital. 

+ The “ existing taxes” as levied by section 5214 had been one-half of 1 per 
cent. each half-year ; 4.¢., 1 per cent. a year. 
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TREASURY STATEMENTS, 
For Marca 13 anv 14, 1900. 





























[The statements here given are for the days immediately preceding and immediately 
following the passage of the Currency Act, and illustrate the readjustments called for by it.] 


’ STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY ON THE THIRTEENTH 
DAY OF MARCH, 1900. 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


Goldcoin . .... =. . + « « « $288,166,604.89 
Gold bullion . ... . . . . « « 127,889,340.99 $416,056,035.88 
Outstanding gold certificates . . . . $212,947.779.00 
Less gold certificates in Treasury . . 40,408,449.00  172,539,330.00 $2438,516,705.88* 














Standard silver dollars . ib al ute. 58 _ $409,938,837.00 
Outstanding silver certificates . . . . $408,378,504.00 
Less silver certificates in Treasury. . 6,174,783.00 402,203,'721.00 7,785, 116.00 
ee _ _ 111,945.43 
Standard silver dollars of 1890 . . . . $9,373,308.00 
Silver bullion of 1890 (cost) . . .. . 77,402,692.00 $86,776,000.00 \ 
Less outstanding Treasury notes . . _ 86,776,000.00 | 
United States notes. . ...... = $27,524, 293.00 } 
Outstanding currency certificates . . . $16,070,000.00 { 
Less currency certificates in Treasury, 915,000.00 15, 155,000.00 12,369, 293.00 } 
Treasury notes of 1890. ...... $799,757.00 | 
National bank notes ....... 3,'769,548,.42 f 
Fractional silvercoin ...%. .. . 5,308,565.12 
Fractional currency. . . .... - 80.34 
Ek we ee 8 ee 437,005.44 
Deposits in national banks . . . . . 111,757,872.13 
Bonds and interest paid . . . .. . 429,081.05 $122,501,900.50 
Less National Bank 5 per cent. fund. . $9,393,818.32 
Outstanding checks and drafts . . 6,881,502.39 
Disbursing officers’ balances . . . 57, 164,550.91 | 
Post-office Department account . . 6,588, 692.03 
Miscellaneous items . .... . 2,518,'757.05 82,547,320.70 39,954,588.80 4 
Available cash balance, including gold 


ee ee $303,687,649.11 


*Net gold and bullion, including $100,000,000 reserved for redemption of United States notes, 
Section 12, Act July 12, 1882. [The section referred to in this annotation had provided that the issue of 
old certificates should cease *‘ whenever the amount of gold coin and bullion in the Treasury, reserved 
or the redemption of United States notes, falls below one hundred millions of dollars,”’] 
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STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY ON THE FOURTEENTH 
DAY OF MARCH, 1900. 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
In Divisions oF IssUE AND REDEMPTION. 


Reserve Fund. 


Gold coin and bullion in Division of Redemption ....... . . . $150,000,000 
Trust Funds. 
Held for the redemption of the notes and certificates for which they are, respectively, pledged. 
Division of Redemption. Division of Issue. 

Gold coin . . . . . . $212,799,779 Gold certificates outstanding . . $212,'799,779 

Silver dollars . . . . . 408,447,504 Silver certificates outstanding . . 408,447,504 

Silver dollars of 1890 . . 9,399,308 } t _—— 6.770 

Silver bullion of 1890 . . 77,370,602 } ‘Treasury notes outstanding . . . 86,770,000 

United States notes . . 15,045,000 Currency certificates outstanding . 15,045,000 
$723,062,283 $723, 062,283 

GENERAL Funp. 

Gold coinand bullion . . . ....... +. « « ~ $58,418,410.23 

CS a 6 6 6 66 tf 6 ee ee 6 41,117,182.00 

Standard silver dollars. .........+4464-. 1,510,973,00 

DE «6 ¢ s « «© #6 6 «© & © © © * 6,132, 998.00 

ne . os f+ + ee ee ee 8 hl 113,314.93 

Ce « og 6 le kh se ee ee 8 12, 264,358.00 

Treasury notesof 1890. . . . . .. «1 2. we wee 773,563.00 

National bank notes ........+.+48848 3,683,654. 92 

Fractional silvercoin .........+4+ee8-e 5,284,216.72 

Fractional currency .......+.+ +246. 80.34 

i Tale ie soe gf eee 4 ee 434,791.82 $124,'733,542.46 


In National Bank Depositaries: — 
Tocredit of Treasurer United States, $105,543,454.69 
To credit of disbursing officers . . 6,064,276.78 $111,607,731.47 
Bonds and interest paid . ..... 438,387.19  112,046,118.66 
$236,779, 661.12 





Less National Bank 5 percent.fund. ....... $9,427,'702.52 
Outstanding checks and drafts . ....... 5,520,038.79 
Disbursing officers’ balances. . . . ..... 57,699, 204.79 
Post-office Department account. . ...... 6,631,525.11 
Miscellaneousitems. . .......+448-. 2,515,200.29 81,793,671.50 





$154,985,989.62 








